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PLEASED AND YET DISPLEASED 


Fiji lepers desire treatment but find it hard to undergo. Sisters of the Society 
of Mary, whose motherhouse is at Ste-Foy-lez-Lyon, France, staff the hospital 
at the Government Leper Asylum of Makogai in the Fiji Islands. Recently a 
non-Catholic visitor to the island described the colony as “‘a place of quiet and 
happy efficiency, induced by the sublime devotion of the nursing Sisters, a 
place in which nature and religion work hand in hand with science to combat 
a terrible disease, bringing hope to the hearts of many in affliction, and to 
others the consoling balm of peaceful and contented resignation.” Among 
the missionary Sisters in the Fiji Islands are seven Americans, seven English 
and fifteen Irish. 
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Tue very spot where stood the great slave market 
at -Tabora. It is just fifty years since the first 
caravan of missionaries came across the uncharted 
country from Morogoro on the coast to this place, 
after months of perilous travel. } 

The market of “Black Ivory” has “gone; slavery 
is replaced by the sweet yoke of Christ. A church, 
a fine central school, a large mission house, a 
convent and a hospital stand where once the vile 
traffic went on. The first three native African 
priests of the Vicariate are being ordained by the 
Apostolic Delegate on the day of the Golden 
Jubilee of the arrival of the Fathers. 

Another scene of like significance is pictured in 
my mind. In the Bush, on the very place where the 
pages of Uganda’s king, with their leader, Blessed 
Charles Lwanga, were martyred, an altar is pre- 
pared for High Mass. More than five thousand 
“African men and women throng the clearing. The 
celebrant is a native priest, and so is the deacon, as 
also the subdeacon and the preacher. A thousand 
communicants approach the temporary bamboo 
rails to receive their Lord. Here again the people 
are celebrating another fiftieth anniversary of the 
coming of the missionaries. 

Such triumphs are the fruit of sacrifices for our 
missions! These two jubilees are the climax of an 
epic struggle by Catholic pioneer apostles. 

Many memories crowd upon me as I read this 
book of Colonel Bowen on our Missions. I see 
churches and schools and hospitals built up by 
the sweat and blood of these earliest toilers in the 
Vineyard. 
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Devotéd fathers, brothers, sisters of many Orders* 
and Congregations are giving even now their lives 
for the souls redeemed by the Precious Blood. The 
story of the African Missions alone, East and West, 
would fill volumes. It is a story more thrilling than 
any romance. But it is fact and not fancy, a real 
record of heroism and endurance. 

In other parts of the Church’s vast Mission Field 
men and women, fired with faith and zeal, are 
emulating the work and sacrifices of our African 
missionaries, and there are martyrs still for the cause 
of God’s Kingdom. 

_ The same story of active work and supreme 

sacrifice fills the annals of the Church through the 
centuries. We owe our faith to such labours and 
martyrdoms. 

We commend this book to all who would learn 
of the energy of God’s love for His flock and of the 
marvels wrought by His Grace among all nations 
through His chosen instruments, the Pioneer 
Missionaries. 

The book is merely a sketch of some salient 
sections of missionary history, but we trust it will 
serve to stir up yet more enthusiasm about the 
struggles and triumphs of Christ’s front-line heroes. 

We will not stint them of the supports and supplies 
they need. And they need them now, specially now 
in these times of Europe’s crisis. 

We pray for God’s blessing on the author. May 
he be rewarded for his efforts to make known the 
call of the Missions to us all. 

h ARTHUR, 
Archbishop of Westminster 
November 28th, 1935. 


PIONEERS OF THE FAITH 


CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION: 
**DIONEERS OF THE FAITH” 


WHEN an army goes on the march it is usually 
preceded by a body of troops, called ‘“‘pioneers,”’ 
equipped with axes, spades and other implements. 
It is their duty to prepare the way for the main 
body: to fell trees, cut down brushwood, improve 
the roads, build bridges and prepare the site for the 
samp. They form an indispensable part of the 
army, without which its comfort and safety would 
be endangered. 

The missionary in pagan lands is the Pioneer of 
the Church. He prepares the way for the full 
establishment in due time of its ritual, modes of 
living and liturgy. He does the pioneer work of 
removing obstacles, uprooting ignorance and preju- 
dice; he plants the faith in the hearts of a pagan 
population. He is the first to bring the glad tidings 
of great joy to those who sit in darkness and the 
shadow of death. He sows the seed that will mature 
in God’s good time into the comely tree of Catholic 
culture and civilisation. 
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It is a heroic task, inspired by a great ideal. It 
cAlls for unceasing self-sacrifice and labour; not 
infrequently ending in martyrdom or a premature 
death. Almost all the first missionaries in Korea and 
Annam met with a martyr’s death in the early part 
of the nineteenth century. On the West Coast of 
Africa, as I hope to show in the following pages, the 
normal life of the first missionaries was, for the 
priests, not more than three years, for the nuns 
five; they died like flies of the dreaded black-water 
fever in the malarial swamps of that fever-stricken 
coast. It was no uncommon thing for the mother- 
house of the Lyons Society of African Missions to 
receive a cable announcing the death of a young 
missionary within a fortnight of his arrival at Sierra 
Leone. A father of the Society told me that he once 
knew a party of young priests preparing to sail for 
Africa among whom was a big, strong, burly Ger-_ 
man and a rather diminutive Frenchman. The 
German used to pat the Frenchman on the back and 
say: ““Ah, mon ami, when we get to Africa it will 
not be long before I shall have to send a wire to say 
that I have buried you.” They departed; and 
within a fortnight the Frenchman cabled home: “‘I 
have buried the German.” 

The manifold dangers and sufferings of the mis- 
sionary life have been eloquently described by 
Saint Paul, the greatest of missionaries, in his Second 
Epistle to the Corinthians, where he describes a list 
of sufferings enough to frighten all but the stoutest 
heart. Yet the life has never ceased to attract 
heroic souls, such as the Church, the fruitful mother of 
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heroes, has never failed to Reger throughout the ages. 
or the Catholic Church is, above all, by virtue 
of her very constitution, a missionary body, having 
received the mandate to “‘go and teach all nations” 
from her Divine Master. To preach the Gospel, 
therefore, has always been her preoccyipation from 
the very first. Where, from lack of numbers or 
resources, she is not self-supporting, as in heretical 
or pagan lands, she must needs call on her sons and 
daughters in Catholic countries to leave their 
homes to do her work in foreign places. These are 
called the foreign missionaries of the Church, with 
whom alone we are concerned in this book. Al- 
though Saint Paul was the prince of missionaries he 
was not, strictly speaking, a foreign missionary; for 
he laboured within the limits of the Roman Empire 
of which he was a citizen. But Saint Thomas, who 
_preached the faith in Persia and India—where he 
“met a martyr’s death—and is even said to have 
ventured as far as China, emphatically was. The 
foreign missionary enterprise of the Church dates, 
accordingly, from apostolic times and has continued 
uninterruptedly down to the present day. It is a 
story of adventure and heroism as great and often 
as thrilling as that of any secular romance. If, then, 
we love to read deeds of derring-do—for are we not 
all hero-worshippers at heart?—of the adventures of 
a Raleigh, Drake or Magellan, of a Cortes or 
Pizarro, we Catholics should also love to read the 
doings of the heroes of the spiritual life who have 
gone to the foreign missions not in the quest of 
riches but of souls; not to found an earthly empire 
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but to éxtend the Kingdom of Christ on earth, If 
We love to read of the travels and explorations of 
men like Livingstone and Stanley, they are not more 
wonderful than the first. trek of the White Fathers 
to Tanganyika and Uganda, or the long journey of 
the Blessed Mgr. Imbert across China to Korea, as 
I hope to show later on. 

Nor are the heroic deeds of our missionaries con- 
fined to men alone; the gentler sex has also, and in 
abundance, its heroisms in the foreign missionary 
field. Its deeds are often left unrecorded, but they 
form none the less a glorious page in the history of 
the Church: a page in her modern history as 
beautiful as that which records the fortitude of a 
Saint Caecilia or Saint Agnes. It is scarcely more 
than sixty years ago, for example, since a party of 
Sisters of Charity unflinchingly met a bloody death 
at the hands of a howling mob at Tientsin, while in 
the Boxer Rising seven Franciscan missionaries of 
Mary were massacred, at which the holy foundress 
exclaimed: ‘“Behold my seven sorrows and my seven 
joys.” 

It is sometimes said that the spread of modern 
civilisation with its mechanical progress and mass 
production has destroyed the spirit of adventure, 
except, perhaps, in the realm of aviation. The 
mystery of unknown countries has been destroyed; 
the remotest parts of the earth have become familiar 
to us; even the North and South Poles have been 
forced to yield their secrets. There is no longer room 
for the adventurous spirit of the early explorers. 
But the tale of the foreign missions of the Church is 
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just, as interesting to-day as it has ever bten ; the 
modern heroes of the mission fields are just as great 
as they were in the past; their achievements no less 
remarkable. It is for this reason, therefore, that I 
propose to limit my survey of the foreign missions 
to the present day. And this the moge so because 
there never was a time in all the long history of 
Christianity when the foreign missions played a more 
important réle than they do to-day. Never was the 
divine mandate to “‘go and teach all nations” ful- 
filled in so remarkable a manner as it is at the present 
time when, under the inspiring leadership of our 
Holy Father Pope Pius XI, justly called the “Pope 
of the Missions,” our missionaries have gone forth 
braving all perils to the furthest parts of the earth 
to bring all nations into the fold of the Catholic 
Church. 
When Our Lord bade His disciples “teach all 
“nations” the world was in their eyes a very small 
place compared to what we know to-day. It com- 
prised for the most part the countries under the 
Roman and Persian empires: the lands round the 
Mediterranean basin and what we now call the 
‘Near East.’”’ All beyond was darkness. But to-day 
our missions are spread from the arctic regions of 
Labrador to the tropic islands of Oceana; from 
China and Japan in the east to North and South 
America in the west. Everywhere the Catholic 
Church is to be found leavening ancient but corrupt 
civilisations; sowing the divine seed in barren places; 
creating little ‘“Christianities’ among barbarous 
races that gradually spread and grow into flourishing 
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Christidn communities. She is doing to-day if 
Africa, Oceana and- elsewhere precisely the self- 
same work of civilisation which she did for Europe 
in the Dark Ages when she built the glorious 
civilisation of the Middle Ages on the ruins of the 
Roman Empire. It is an inspiring story to read, 
made possible only by great self-sacrifice and 
heroism. If in the following pages I have been able 
to touch only a fringe of it—if I have been able only 
to give a glimpse of it by recalling a few of the heroic 
figures that pass across the stage in its course, I shall 
nevertheless not have laboured in vain if it helps to 
inspire my young readers with a desire to interest 
themselves in the foreign missions. For to help 
them is a work to which all are called, laity as well 
as clergy, young as well as old, that we who have 
received the gift of faith may give something of our 
riches to those less favoured by God than ourselves. 

English-speaking Catholics, moreover, have a 
special duty in the matter. At a time when the 
nations of the East are turning more and more to 
the West for instruction, the English language has 
obtained a vastly increased importance. It is 
regarded as belonging to the nations foremost in 
commerce and the methods of modern “progress.” 
At such a moment it is all-important that the Catho- 
lic Church should not become identified with the 
Latin races, yet it is chiefly to the Catholic (or 
Latin) nations of the Continent—Belgium, France, 
and Italy—we have had to look hitherto for the 
missionary work of the Far East. 

The increased interest in the foreign missions now 
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ebservable, therefore, in the English-speaking world 
is particularly significant. In Ireland a wave of 
missionary enthusiasm is sweeping over the land. 
All the apostolic colleges are full to overflowing and 
applicants have to be turned away. It would seem 
as if Ireland, whose proud boast is that while she 
owns no foot of foreign territory she ha§ done more 
than almost any other nation to extend the Kingdom 
of Christ on earth, having fulfilled her mission to the 
English-speaking world of helping to build up the 
great national churches of America, Australia and 
England itself, is now turning to the pagan world to 
add another glorious page to the history of her 
missionary enterprise. The Holy Ghost Fathers and 
Lyons Society of African Missions owe much to their 
colleges in Ireland, while the recently founded 
Society of Saint Patrick has charge already of the 
vicariate of Calabar in Nigeria. A still more recent 
foundation is the Mill Hill College at Freshford, to 
be noted in due course. But most notable of all is 
the great national undertaking of the Maynooth 
Mission to China. Founded in a wave of unprece- 
dented national enthusiasm, during the stirring 
days of the Great War, it grew so rapidly that it was 
able to build within five years the Apostolic College 
of Saint Columban in Galway, and be entrusted by 
the Holy See with the important mission of Han 
Yang. There, in the very centre of China, under its 
first bishop, Mgr. Galvin, it has been achieving 
wonderful progress in spite of all disturbances, 
while it can count in the late Father Tierney a 
martyr in all but name. 
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In the United States, also, abundant zeal for the 


foreign missions is a arked characteristic. Its*con- 
tributions to the Association for the Propagation of 
the Faith exceed those of any other nation. It 
boasts also of other notable organisations, such as 
the Fides Service in Rome, organised and still 
largely controlled by the Fathers of Maryknoll, 
while the Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade has a 
membership of half a million and publishes its 
own bulletin. America, like Ireland, also has its 
national Society for the Conversion of China, 
established at Maryknoll. From there it sends its 
missionaries side by side with the American branches 
of the older Orders—Benedictines, Jesuits, Passion- 
ists—to work in Southern China and Korea. 

Times are stirring and generous hearts are re- 
sponding to the call of our Holy Father, the Pope. 
But his words are not addressed to religious com- 


munities alone, but to all. And it is imperative we. 


should act upon it, for, as he says: ““This work of 
charity (i.e., of the foreign missions) excels all others 
as much as the mind excels the body and as much as 
heaven is more excellent than earth and eternity 
than time; and whoever executes this work - of 
charity as far as lies in his power, proves that he 
assesses the gift of faith at its true value, and by 
wanting to share it with the heathens, he shows his 
gratitude to the Divine Goodness.” 
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CHAPTER II 


THE CHURCH IN JAPAN: 
ITS CRUCIFIXION AND RESURRECTION 


I 


Ir was when Saint Francis Xavier—greatest of 
modern missionaries—was in Malacca that he first 
heard of Japan; that mysterious island Empire of 
the Furthest East. Some Portuguese merchants had 
discovered it in 1542, but it was otherwise utterly 
unknown to the Western world. The discovery was 
to have momentow§ results, for by it Anjiro—a 
‘native of the fmportant southern province of 
Satsuma—heard of the great missionary and, bur- 
dened with an uneasy conscience, sought to find 
him. He journeyed to Malacca, unburdened himself 
to Saint Francis, and fired him with a desire to 
evangelise his native land. Anjiro, baptised with 
two of his companions, returned to Japan with 
Saint Francis Xavier, and a couple of fellow- 
labourers, in the August of 1549. They landed at 
Kagoshima in Satsuma and there stayed a year. 
Japan is divided roughly into three large islands, 
the centre by far the largest and most important, 
running from north to south. Hakodate in the north 
is on a level with northern Spain; the southern 
B—m 17 
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island, with Satsuma at its southernmost point, is 
well Within the tropigs. Its coast-line is dotted with 
islets like Hirado and the Goto Islands; and it-was 
in this southernmost part of the empire that the 
majority of the conversions were made. The 
preaching of Saint Francis and his companions was 
extraordinarily productive; and although the saint 
only stayed in Japan a couple of years, when he left 
for China in the November of 1551 he had gathered 
30,000 converts into the fold. 

Brief as was the period of his sojourn, the saint had 
laid the foundations of the Church deep and well. 
The seed he had sown matured with unexampled 
rapidity. This was the more astonishing when one 
considers the small number of the labourers em- 
ployed in the field. When 30 years later the Chris- 
tians had increased to 150,000, the number of 
missionaries had never exceedea 18. The formation 
of society on a feudal basis undouviedly helped the’ 
work of conversion, for when a chief or prince was 
won the majority of his dependents followed him. 
But this does not entirely explain the phenomenon, 
which can only be ascribed to a special outpouring 
of Divine Grace. For how otherwise account for 
the extraordinary perseverance and fortitude dis- 
played by so many when the hour of trial arrived ? 

To obtain a clear view of the situation a rapid 
glance at the history of the Island Empire is 
necessary. Japan had been governed from time im- 
memorial by an hereditary ruler, or Mikado, whose 
ancestry goes back from the present day till it is 
lost in the mists of antiquity. It is the oldest dynasty 
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in the world. It was already well established aa 
the earliest records of Japanese,history were written? 
That: the actual power of the Mikado should have 
varied from time to time is not surprising: some- 
times he exercised the real power of a sovereign 
ruler, at others he was a mere puppet in the hands of 
others. Through all vicissitudes, nevertheless, the 
Mikado has stood as an almost religious symbol of 
the unity and strength of Japan. Under him were 
the great feudatory princes and daimyos, or nobles, 
who, like the barons of the Middle Ages, exercised 
an almost sovereign power over great provinces and 
fought among themselves. They also, like the 
barons, held feudal sway over a host of retainers 
who formed the class of Samurai, or warriors (like our 
knights and baronets), who fought for their feudal 
lord and were alone ajlowed to bear arms. There 
were finally the Buddhist priests, or bonzes, who 
exercised a conSiderable social and political in- 
fluence; the large agricultural class and the mer- 
chants who were held in little esteem, for mere 
money-making as such was despised. 

The early religion of Japan was Shintoism, which 
is scarcely more than a vague form of ancestor- 
worship. Ft scarcely deserves the name of a religion, 
but lasts because it is, like the Mikado, a sort of 
symbol of the political unity of the nation. In the 
eighth century of our era Japan received its civilisa- 
tion from China through Korea, and with the 
Chinesé culture came the religion of Buddha. It 
rapidly progressed and superseded, though without 
destroying, the national Shintoism. Both have sur- 
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vived side by side to the present day, though much 
of the prestige they once enjoyed has dwindled with 
the loss of official recognition and the advance of 
the two great forces that have invaded modern 
Japan—Christianity and modern science. To 
Buddhism, ,however, Japan owes an incalculable 
debt, for to it, more than to any other influence, she 
owes her civilisation: her writing, her architecture, 
her incomparable arts and crafts. While adapting 
these to her national genius they still bear the 
unmistakable stamp of their origin; while Buddhism 
is so closely interwoven into the whole fabric of her 
history and habits of thought that it still retains the 
homage of the vast majority of the people. 

The introduction of Buddhism coincided with the 
decline of the political power of the Mikado, and 
the reins of government passed from one great 
family to another. The coustry was. convulsed 
through the latter part of the Middle Ages by 4 
series of wars like those of our barons or the Wars of 
the Roses, till at last in A.D. 1185 a mighty warrior, 
Yoritomo, became supreme in the state. He 
received from the feeble Mikado the title of Shogun, 
or Generalissimo, which was to last as the symbol of 
supreme power from the twelfth to the nineteenth 
century. It was at last swept away by the revolution 
of 1868 from which modern Japan emerged, and the 
Mikado became once more the true sovereign as well 
as the figurehead of the state. 

Towards the end of the sixteenth century arose in 
succession the three greatest men who have figured 
in the history of Japan—Nobunaga, Hideyoshi and 
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Ieyasu. Nobunaga favoured the Christians, and 
when he died in 1582 their numbers had increased 
to 200,000. He was succeeded by Hideyoshi, a 
soldier of fortune whose military talents and un- 
bounded ambition have earned for him the name 
of the Napoleon of Japan. The acquasition of su- 
preme power was insufficient to satisfy his thirst for 
glory, and he contemplated the gigantic task of 
conquering China. His armies, among which were 
many Christians, invaded Korea as a preliminary 
step, but without any practical results, Hideyoshi 
also at first favoured the Christians, and when an 
influential bonze at Court endeavoured to poison 
his mind against them he merely laughed. But an 
incident shortly after occurred which, trivial in 
itself, was destined to have a greater and more 
disastrous effect. . 
__.___,br1593-the King of Spain sent an embassy of four 
ranciscan Friats, which was well received by 
Hideyoshi. But three years later a Spanish galleon, 
the San Felice, was stranded on the coast and its 
cargo and enormous booty were confiscated. The 
pilot endeavoured to overawe the authorities by a 
foolish device. He produced a map of the world and 
proceeded to point out the extensive domains of the 
Spanish monarch. When asked in surprise how so 
many countries could be brought under the subjec- 
tion of a single ruler, he replied it was an easy 
matter, for the king, he said, first sent out mission- 
aries tO convert the people and when these had 
prepared the way, his armies had no difficulty in 
conquering them. This impolitic speech was 
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reported to Hideyoshi, whose.fury knew no bounds. 
Fhe ‘ambassadors were seized and six Spanish 
friars with seventeen native converts and three - 
Japanese Jesuits were crucified at Nagasaki, on the 
famous ‘‘Hill of.Martyrs’” on the 5th of February, 
1597. It wag the first rumbling of the storm, which, 
however, was not to break for another sixteen years. 

After the great Dictator’s death the following year, 
the reins of government were seized by the masterful 
Ieyasu of the great house of Tokugawa. The power- 
ful barons who contested his claims were defeated 
and the complete control of the empire passed into 
his hands as in those of Nobunaga and Hideyoshi 
before him. But with greater astuteness Ieyasu 
determined to destroy the power of his opponents, 
once and for all, and keep the supreme command in 
his own family. He distributed land among his 
own dependents and so divided the estates té.the 2 
greater families he could not entirtiy destroy as te 
ereatly lessen their control over them. He then 
transferred the seat of government from Kyoto to 
Yedo (the present Tokyo), and finally broke the 
power of the daimyos by compelling them to resort 
to the new capital every alternate year, while he 
kept their wives and families there as permanent 
hostages. In this manner he founded the great 
Tokugawa Shogunate which lasted uninterruptedly 
for over 200 years. 

While thus engaged the Church was left in peace. 
But while she remained to exercise influence over 
some of the great feudal lords, and to hold com- 
munication with the outside world, Ieyasu felt 
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insecure. When he had consolidated his power 
accordingly, he turned his attention to her. In 


1614 the mighty conflict began between the Church , 


and the civil power, between God and Ceasar. It 
lasted with unparalleled violence for 30 years, and 
ended only with the total extinction of, Christianity 
in Japan. When it began the Christians are said to 
have numbered no less than 1,800,000; before it 
ended 1,000 missionaries and 200,000 confessors had 
suffered or shed their blood for Christ. Apostasies 
were comparatively rare; the constancy of the native 
confessors extraordinary. Ieyasu does not seem to 
have intended at first to go to extremes; but the 
fervour of the missionaries and the fidelity of their 
native converts forced him, once the decision had 
been taken to exterminate the faith, to even severer | 
measures until at last his successor Imetsu obtained 
the.‘x.oty only by an orgy of blood and cruelty. 
ahe length of tive persecution, the number of victims, 
the fortitude of the confessors, the fiendish ingenuity 
of the tortures devised to shake their faith, have 
seldom if ever been surpassed. It was the dark and 
terrible hour of the crucifixion of the Church in 
Japan. 

~ . [tiwas-only won, however, at the cost of the utter 
isolation of Japan from all intercourse with the 
outside world for over two centuries. For the main 
policy of the Government was to abolish the mis- 
sionaries, when the Church could be expected to 
die a natural death—as she was doing in contem- 
‘porary England. It was found necessary, therefore, 
to close the ports to all foreign vessels; and no 
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Europeans, henceforth, were allowed to live and 
tfade in Japan, except a few Dutch Protestants 
whose Christianity lay lightly upon them, and those 
only under the most humiliating circumstances. 
But while large numbers of missionaries were 
banished, others remained concealed, and a few 
succeeded from time to time in effecting an entrance. 
But it was death to be a priest; death to shelter him; 
and death not only to his immediate host but to his 
ten nearest neighbours with their wives and families. 
The missionaries, therefore, dispersed from the 
towns and lived in the wilderness or concealed in 
caves or hiding-places constructed for them by 
those who dared to shelter them; very similar, 
again, to those designed for the seminary priests in 
England. A faint idea of the sufferings they thus 
endured may be gained from the example of one 
who lived for sixty days in the heat of summer in a 
chest with no air to breathe except What came from 
a chink in the boards and sustained by a little food 
smuggled in. From such and other hiding-places 
they emerged at night to minister to their flocks and 
keep the faith alive. 

The greater number of Christians were to be 
found, as noted above, in the south, round avout 
Nagasaki and the neighbouring islands: there, 
accordingly, the struggle raged at its fiercest, and 
there on the Hill of Martyrs the tragedy was 
enacted which has been called “the Great Martyr- 
dom.” On a high hill situated between the city 
and the sea the first holocaust of victims to the wrath 
of Hideyoshi had been crucified; and there, on the 
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roth September, 1622, an even greater number was 
sacrificed. Joyfully they went to their death a8 toa 
marriage feast; a company of more than a hundred 
men, women and children as well as priests. Among 
the latter was the celebrated Charles Spinola, S.J., F 
who, during a long term of imprisonment in one of 
the terrible “‘cave” prisons, had added “austerities to 
his other sufferings and never discarded his hair- 
shirt! With him was a little child he had baptised 
and named Ignatius. Though scarcely more than 
an infant the child saw his mother’s head and three 
others fall before his own turn came, when he 
offered his neck to the executioner without a tremor 
—a first-fruit of the wonderful army of child- 
martyrs of Japan who seemed impervious to pain or 
mutilation and whose constancy forms not the least 
marvellous feature of the long-drawn-out agony of 
the persecution. 

The fiendisn ingenuity of the tortures devised 
baffles description. One of the most terrible was the 
death by suffocation in the sulphurous pits of Mount 
Unzen. There among the precipices of a mountain 
as forbidding as Dante’s Inferno are a number of 
fathomless cavities seething with boiling sulphur, 

—which jt.is death for any animal or bird to approach. 
Into one of the largest, known from its intolerable 
stench as the ‘Mouth of Hell,” numberless con- 
fessors of every age and sex were immersed, slowly 
let down by ropes into its sulphurous depths. Some 
died immediately, but others by a refinement of 
cruelty were quickly withdrawn before life became 
extinct. When revived by the air their bodies were 
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watered with boiling sulphur till they became one 
huge; festering sore and were then again immersed. 
Some endured this torture several times before 
death in the cavernous depths of the mountain came 
at last as a blessed release: 

An even more cruel device was cunningly 
designed to Shake the constancy of the martyrs. It 
was announced that any motion under torture, 
however involuntary, would be taken as a sign of 
apostasy; yet thousands endured the cruellest of 
deaths by burning or otherwise without moving a 
muscle rather than betray the faith. 

After 30 years the work of butchery ceased, for 
there was no one left to kill. The priests had all 
disappeared; intercourse with the outer world had 
totally ceased. When in 1640 a Portuguese em- 
bassy was sent from Macao the vessel was seized and, 
contrary to all the usages of civilised nations} the 
majority on board were put to death. The sur- 
vivors returned with a chest containing the bones of 
their murdered comrades on which was inscribed 
the words: “As long as the sun shines upon the 
earth, no Christian shall be allowed to land in 
Japan.” The Church was extinct. The victory’ of 
the Government was complete. ey ee 

But who shall prophesy against God and His 
Christ? ‘“The wisdom of man is foolishness with God 
and the weakness of God is stronger than man.” 
The Church was yet to rise from her ashes. Japan, 
like England, was to have a Second Spring. 


- 


Brrore the end of the eighteenth century the pres- 
sure of events was forcing the unwilling East to open 
its doors to the foreigner from the West. The great 
Western Powers were anxious to exploit, the Further 
East with its fabulous wealth and untold millions 
for the purposes of commerce; and they were pre- 
pared to use force, if need be, to further their ends. 
China was made to conclude treaties and open 
ports to European trade; and Japan’s turn was 
bound to come. In 1853-4 the American Admiral 
Perry arrived off the coast with a frigate and 
demanded admittance which the Government of 
the Shogunate was unable to refuse. Treaties were 
concluded with the U.S.A., England, France and 
Russja, and the long era of isolation was at an end. 
The power of the great Tokugawa family, mean- 
while, was rapidly on the decline through internal 
troubles, when the great revolution of 1868 took 
place. The Shogunate was abolished; a new and 
more democratic Government took its place, and 
the Mikado emerged once more from his obscurity 
to tesume the control of affairs and lead Japan on to 
that, path-cf reform which has enabled her to take 
her place among the great Powers of the world. 
Foreigners were allowed to settle in Yokohama 
and Nagasaki, and there small European com- 
munities were formed. With the French the Catho- 
lic missionary returned. The first to arrive were 
Fathers Gerard and Petitjean, of the famous Society 
of Missions Etrangéres of Paris. The former, as 
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head of the mission, took up his abode in Yokohama; 
Father Petitjean, whose name will always be 
associated with the story of the resurrection of the 
Church in Japan, in Nagasaki. But for the first few 
years the prospects of the mission were far from 
bright. 

Pere Petitjean was one of those ardent souls in 
France who, after the Napoleonic wars, seem to have 
been drawn as by a magnet to the celebrated 
seminary of the Missions Etrangéres in Paris. 
Born in the diocese of Autun, he had early embraced 
the religious state, but family affairs prevented him 
from going on the foreign missions. His abilities, 
character and loving disposition made him in- 
valuable to his bishop who, after employing him in 
a variety of ways, gave him charge of one of his 
seminaries. His desire to labour for souls in the 
foreign missions only increased with the passing of 
years; and, when the family affairs that had detained 
him were settled, he sought leave from his bishop to 
apply to enter the Missions Etrangéres. This was 
at first refused, but at last reluctantly given. As soon 
as he had obtained it Father Petitjean, who knew 
that he had so endeared himself to his seminarists 
that they might forcibly detain him, let himself - 
down from his window like a second St. Paul, and 
escaped to Paris. There, after a short probation, 
he was sent, to his great joy, to the Riou-Kiou 
islands, off the coast of Korea, to endeavour to 
find a way into Japan. He had to wait a couple of 
years, which he employed in learning Japanese, 
before he succeeded. A few of the Japanese ports 
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had been opened for foreign trade and Father 
Petitjean was sent to Nagasaki where he arrived in 
1862. A propitious hour it seemed to him, for Pius 
IX had just previously canonised, with great 
solemnity, the Japanese martyrs of 1597. And what 
better post could he desire than Nagasaki with all 
its Christian memories? 

Japan’s hand had been forced, but she still 
regarded the foreigner with distrust and hated his 
religion which was still proscribed. The laws 
against Christianity were still in force: it was 
banishment or death for any native to embrace it; 
and if there was no persecution it was only because 
the authorities knew of no one to persecute. Father 
Petitjean, therefore, was unable to satisfy his ardent 
thirst to evangelise the natives for whose salvation 
he bad come so far; and for five weary years he 
could do no more than minister to the tiny com- 
munity of European Catholics in Nagasaki while 
ingratiating himself with the authorities by teaching 
them French. He had the consolation, however, of 
building a church which was opened with a con- 
siderable display of splendour on the 19th of Feb- 
ruary, 1865. The entire European community was 
present, but the Japanese authorities, though 
invited, were absent; many natives, however, 
attracted by curiosity often visited it and even 
assisted at the celebration of the Sacred Mysteries. 

Shortly after, on the feast of Saint Patrick, the 
17th March, Father Petitjean saw, about midday, 
a group of some fifteen men, women and children 
standing by the door of his church in an attitude 
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different from one of mere curiosity. The door was 
shut, but moved, he tells us, by an interior impulse, 
he hastened to open it and enter. As he advariced 
towards the sanctuary he was followed by the visi- 
tors, and kneeling before the tabernacle he prayed 
to receive the gift to speak such words as would 
touch their hearts. 

He had scarcely time to say an Our Father before 
a middle-aged woman knelt beside him and, with 
her hand on her breast and in a low voice as if 
fearing to be overheard, said: 

‘‘Our hearts and those of all who are here, are 
the same as yours.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed the missionary. ‘Where, 
then, do you come from?” 

‘From Urakami. There almost all hearts are 
the same as ours.”” She then asked: 

‘*Where is the image of the Holy Mary?” 

At these words, Pére Petitjean relates, he had no 
doubt that he was in the presence of descendants of 
the ancient Christians of Japan. He led the troop 
to Our Lady’s altar and all kneeling before her 
statue exclaimed in transports of joy: “Yes, it is 


truly Sancta Maria! See her Child the Lord a sus 


is in her arms.’ 

After this they poured out their hearts to him in a 
confidence which was in striking contrast to the 
frigid manners of their brother pagans, plied him 
with questions and made him speak to them of the 
‘“Lord God, the Lord Jesus, the Lady Holy Mary: 
Deus Sama, O Jesu Sama, Sancta Maria Sama.” They 
told him they kept the feast of Christmas on the 
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25th of the eleventh month (the month of the ythite 
frosts): “‘We are now,” they said, “in the time of 
sorrow (Lent),” and when the missionary spoke to 
them of Saint Joseph, they called him the “‘adoptive 
father of Jesus.” 

While they were thus speaking some fresh visitors 
arrived and in the twinkling of an eye the party 
disappeared. But they returned immediately, 
laughingly crying out: “‘We need not fear them: 
they come from our village and have the same hearts 
as ourselves.” 

They would gladly have prolonged the interview, 
but fearing to arouse the suspicions of the police, 
the missionary dismissed them, promising to visit 
them in their village of Urakami as soon as circum- 
stances permitted. With this assurance they 
reluctantly departed and the missionary, falling on 
his knees, blessed God for the joy with which he 
felt inundated: for the compensation given him for 
five years of sterile ministry. 

This is the account, given by the missionary him- 
self, of the celebrated event of the discovery of 
Christianity in Japan, which had long been suspec- 
ted but was now known for certain. The faith had 
not wholly died: a remnant of the faithful had sur- 
vived the persecution, and the torch of truth had 
been kept alive without the aid of priest or sacrifice 
from generation to generation for over 200 years! 
The first visit was followed by others and day after 
day Father Petitjean gathered further particulars 
of the wonderful Christianity he had discovered. 

From his and other accounts it appears a tradition 
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existed that before their éxtinction the “black 
fathers” had promised to return. They would be 
recognised by three tests. They would honour the 
Blessed Virgin; they would be sent by the Great 
White Father of the West; they would be celibates. 

It is said that before the arrival of Pére Petitjean 
a Protestant mission had been established in 
Nagasaki. A party of elders had cautiously ap- 
proached it and had interviewed the missionary. 
On leaving he had asked them to return, “and 
bring,” he added, “‘your wives and families with 
you for my wife will be delighted to see them.” It 
was enough. ‘The elders sadly returned to their 
village to say the “black fathers’’ had not come back. 
Father Petitjean, it was known, honoured the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. When he visited Urakami and 
other communities of whose existence he had be- 
come aware, the question was put to him: had he 
come from the “Chief of the Kingdom of Rome’’, 
and what was the name of the present Holy Father? 
When he replied he was Pope Pius IX and that he 
would be consoled beyond measure to hear of his 
faithful children, they broke into transports of joy. © 
But one test still remained, and with diffidence, gays 
the good missionary, “I was asked if I had any 
children.” 

“You,” he replied, “‘and all the Christians and 
pagans of Japan are my children, for God has 
entrusted them to me. But other children I have 
none, for by my priestly vow I am a celibate.” And 
with that, he adds, his questioners bent low to the 
ground and thanked God. 
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The number of Christians discovere Ly 
at something over 20,000 in Uraka 
round about Nagasaki; but with the most distant 
villages and the islands off the coast, they probably 
exceeded 50,000. Father Petitjean, and the priest 
who was working with him, Father Laugaigne, were 
astonished at the knowledge these Christians pos- 
sessed, which equalled that of ordinary French 
peasants, and at the manner by which they had been 
able to preserve the faith. This appeared to be due 
to the organisation which had been carefully 
thought out, for the same system existed in all the 
villages. There were two officials: the chief and the 
baptiser. The former called the people together 
for prayer on Sundays and other times, visited the 
sick and the dying, exhorting them to make acts 
of contrition, and said the prayers for departing 
souls. The baptiser had an understudy whom he 
carefully instructed to baptise infants when he was 
himself unable to do so and take his place on retire- 
ment; the term of office being limited to ten years, 
so careful were they to preserve the integrity of the 
Sacrament. 

The Christians were well acquainted with the 
ordinary prayers of the Church and the Salve Regina; 
to the act of contrition a special importance was 
attached in the absence of any possibility of going to 
confession. To prayer they added mortifications. 
The discipline was far from being unknown to them, 
and on fast days they limited themselves to a single 
meal taken at sundown “like the monks of the 
Thebaid.”’ 
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Tjaeir generosity was embarrassing; poor as they 
were they constantly offered gifts of eggs and other 
produce, and even money, to the missionaries, “‘the 
fathers of their souls.” When their gifts were 
refused for fear, of compromising them with the 
authorities, they insisted on making offerings to God 
instead. A large sum of money was thus collected 
“for the adornment of the church,” and one poor 
woman sending in a present of wheat by the cate- 
chist said: ““Tell the priest it is not for himself but for 
God; I have kneeded it myself from the latest 
harvest and wish it to be used as bread for the altar 
if I am thought worthy of such an honour.” 

With so much that was admirable it is scarcely 
surprising that certain mistakes were found that 
needed correcting. In some cases, baptism was 
found to have been negligently administered, and 
in these cases conditional baptism was insisted upon. 
Marriages according to the custom of the country 
were often performed without any religious cere- 
mony, and the missionaries found it necessary to 
instruct the people on the doctrine that holy 
matrimony is a sacrament. But the most difficult 
case was that of the necessity to call in the Buddhist 
bonze, according to the law, at the hour of death. 
The Christians had complied with the law for fear 
of detection, and Father Petitjean was at first 
greatly embarrassed to know how to deal with the 
question. 

For the fear of discovery and the punishments 
that might follow were an ever-present nightmare 
to the missionaries. It looked as if the suspicions 
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of the bonzes andthe police were being arouied, 


and the greatest precautions had to be taken. Visits. 


to the church in Nagasaki by day were prohibited, 
and all ministrations carried on by night. The 
villages were visited by the missionaries travelling 
in disguise by day and working all night; the con- 
sequent strain was great. Living in the utmost 
simplicity and scarcely touching meat the two 
devoted priests were often reduced to a state of utter 
exhaustion; yet they never relaxed their exertions 
and experienced abundant consolation in the fer- 
vour of their flocks. As time passed, moreover, the 


attitude of the authorities appeared to become more 


favourable, and the Christians more emboldened to 
declare their faith publicly. When warned to be 
more cautious, they replied that now that they had 
been fortified by the Sacrament of Confirmation and 
the Bread of Life they had nothing to fear. They 
publicly refused to summon the bonzes any more at 
the hour of death. 

It was becoming daily more impossible to keep the 
situation secret. Accounts appeared in the European 
Press of the wonderful discovery. Pope Pius IX, who 
wept with joy at the news, had, of course, to be 
informed, and in order to strengthen the hands of 
the missionaries, on the 22nd July, 1866, he raised 
Father Petitjean to the episcopate as Vicar-Apostolic 
of Japan. Seven new missionaries were at the same 
time sent out to him to help him in the administra- 
tion of his vast vicariate. Proceedings such as these 
could not pass by unheeded. With the growing 
friendliness of the authorities, however, and the 
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increasing influence of the Europeans in Japan, no 

ammediate trouble was anticipated; and it was 
confidently hoped that soon toleration, if not ‘com- 
plete freedom, would be allowed. The year 1867 
had half run .its course when the blow fell with 
tragic suddenness, and at the moment when the 
bishop and his missionaries least expected it. 

On the 13th July, 1867, Father Laucaigne had 
left Nagasaki for Urakami. He had taken the usual 
precautions, travelling as a countryman in native 
costume. In spite of the heavy rains large numbers 
from the countryside had flocked to meet him in 
the secret place always used for such purposes; he 
administered to them till a late hour of the night 
before he retired for a brief repose. In the early 
hours of the morning, about half-past three, he was 
suddenly aroused and told to flee. To put on his 
native disguise was the work of a minute, but he 
had scarcely time to escape by the back of the house 
with two companions before a party of soldiers 
burst in at the front, pillaging his room and scatter- 
ing the sacred vessels. The party fled to a wood 
where they lay secreted till midday, when Father 
Laucaigne found it possible to emerge and find his 
way back to Nagasaki. Close on a hundred arrests 
among the villagers were made. Subjected to in- 
famous treatment they were escorted to Nagasaki, 
and kept in brutal confinement in spite of all 
protests from the bishop and the legations. 

It was the beginning of the great persecution that 
was to last for six long years. The newly-found 
Church was to be tried by a fiery ordeal before it 
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could emerge in triumph from the obscurity: in 


which it had lain for so long. All the old national: 


prejudices seemed to flare up suddenly in a blaze 
of hatred, and the poor Christian communities 
which had been so steadfast in the faith were 
devastated. Peasants were torn from their land, 
parents from their families, innocent women and 
children, whose only crime was their faith, brutally 
imprisoned. Some under torture apostatised, but 
the great majority remained firm. The death 
sentence, it is true, was not enforced, but short of 
that they were subject to every indignity. The food 
supplied by law was often withheld, and many died 
from want and hunger. Thousands were sent from 
their villages to the most remote parts of the empire 
to languish in prison or work in the mines. It has 
been computed that some 40,000 were banished 
from Urakami and the country surrounding Naga- 
saki. So great were the privations they endured that 
about a third died in captivity. 

Almost broken-hearted Bishop Petitjean went to 
Europe to solicit aid for his poor persecuted flock. 
The great revolution, meanwhile, that was to change 
the whole aspect of Japan, had broken out. Money 
was urgently required for the many reforms the 
new Government had undertaken, and an embassy 
was sent to Europe to raise the necessary funds. It 
found the conscience of Christendom profoundly 
shocked by the events that were taking place; the 
Protestant nations no less than the Catholic pro- 
tested against the persecution. The leader of the 
embassy, though personally hostile to Christianity, 
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saw the necessity of compromise. He cabled to the 
.Government recommending a cessation of the 
persecution, saying in effect: no toleration, no 
money. The advice was followed; peace was 
declared; the Christians were free at last to practise 
their religion; the captives were released from their 
exile. 

It was but a poor and scanty remnant, broken in 
strength but not in spirit, which returned to their 
devastated homes. But bravely they set to work, 
with the patient diligence of the Oriental, to repair 
the ruins and re-till the soil. And God rewarded 
them bountifully by a succession of exceptionally 
abundant harvests. In a few years much of the 
damage had been repaired. The faith for which 
they had suffered so much had not been extinguished 
but shone more brilliantly than ever; from that day 
to this the Church in Nagasaki has never looked 
back, but steadily gone forward until now she is 
ruled to-day by a descendant of the martyrs, a 
Japanese bishop, consecrated by the Holy Father 
himself, the first native of Japan to be raised to the 
episcopate. 

The Government, on its part, has also never gone 
back on its edict of toleration. In 1884 it disestab- 
lished the Buddhist and Shinto religions and decreed 
liberty of conscience for all. With the decay of 
prejudice its relations with the Church and the 
Holy See have become ever more and more cordial, 
and to-day the Catholic Church enjoys -full and 
perfect liberty in the ancient empire of the Mikado, 
the Land of the Rising Sun. 


CHAPTER III 


&® 


HOW CHRISTIANITY CAME TO KOREA 


Mrpway in the seas between China and Japan a 
promontory juts out, south of Manchuria, which 
was called Chosen of old and Korea to-day. It was 
also known as the “‘Hermit Kingdom,” because it 
was hermetically sealed from all intercourse with 
the outer world. The river Yalu divides it from 
Manchuria and forms its natural northern boundary. 
It will figure prominently in the following pages 
because it was practically the only means of ingress 
into the kingdom of Chosen, by which our first 
missionaries were able to find a way into the country 
they were so jealously forbidden to enter. There is 
one other important river—the Mikiang—which, 
flowing from west to east, debouches into the Sea of 
Japan. The capital, Seoul, stands about midway 
on the western coast, facing China. 

Korea is a mountainous country, for an important 
chain of mountains runs like a backbone right down 
the centre of the peninsular; and the numerous 
streams which flow down the mountain sides into 
the valley below give the low-lying parts of the 
country,. which are the most inhabited, the abun- 
dance of water required for the cultivation of rice 
which forms here, as elsewhere in the Far East, the 
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staple food of the inhabitants:. The country is rich 

+in natural resources; minérals‘abound in the hilly 
districts, and barley, millet and other cereals ‘grow 
as well as rice; but the mineral wealth is hardly 
exploited at all and the cultivation of the soil is 
poor; roads are bad and transport facilities in a 
backward condition. As in other parts of Asia, the 
climate is harsher than in Europe; there are ex- 
tremes of heat and cold. The heat in summer is 
intense, and some idea of the cold can be gathered 
from the experience of its first bishop, Mgr. Imbert, 
who has recorded that on one occasion in January 
the wine in his chalice froze while he was saying 
Mass! 

Korea obtained its civilisation, together with the 
religion of Buddha, from China in the eighth 
century, and passed them on to Japan. The abori- 
gines of the land are of the Mongol race, approxima- 
ting more to Japan than to China; but to the latter 
it owes all its culture: its religion, its system of 
architecture and its ancient proficiency in the art 
of pottery, for which it was once famous. As in 
China, its chief religious instincts centre round the 
family and its ‘‘ancestor worship.” At the time our 
story begins, Korea was-practically an independent 
kingdom with three classes of society: the nobles, the 
peasants and the slaves (who were not numerous). 
All the chief posts of the Government were in the 
hands of the aristocracy, who were cruel, ignorant 
and overbearing; the general level of culture and 
morals was low; the women little better than slaves 
and the majority of the people illiterate. There was, 
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however, among the .aristocracy a Class ‘called © 
literati who eagerly. studied the writings and *philo- 
sophy of the Chinese, and it was by this means the 
doctrines of Christianity were first introduced to 
them. 

For while the “Hermit Kingdom” shut itself out 
so jealously from all intercourse with the outside 
world that any attempt to enter or leave the country 
was punishable by death—a law stringently enforced 
__there was one exception to this rule. Korea had 
acknowledged from time immemorial the nominal 
suzerainty of China by means of an embassy which 
annually left Seoul for the Court at Peking. It was 
at the capital of the Celestial Empire that this annual 
embassy collected and brought back to Korea the 
Chinese literature that formed the intellectual 
recreation of the Korean literati. In this way, 
towards the end of the eighteenth century, some 
books written by the missionaries in Peking found 
their way into Korea, and the literati who read them 
were so struck by the beauty of the doctrines 
described, and which were so far superior to any- 
thing they had conceived, that they thirsted to hear 
more. Under the leadership of one Ni Pyek I, they 
met in the solitude of a Buddhist monastery in a 
secluded valley to consider the matter and com- 
missioned one of the number, Ni Syend Huni, to 
accompany the embassy that was to leave for Peking, 
in 1783, and gather further information. 

This Ni Syend Huni did with such good effect 
that while at Peking he was instructed in the Chris- 
tian faith, baptised by the Bishop under the name of 
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Peter, and returned: to Korea,. “gl with books, 
medals and crucifixes, burning with zeal to convert 
his fellow-countrymen. He soon baptised Ni Pyek I, 
giving him the name of “John Baptist,” and another 
scholar to whom he gave the name of “Francis 
Xavier.” So numerous were the conversions that 
followed his teaching that the King and Govern- 
ment became alarmed and a persecution broke out. 
Pyek I, it is sad to record, apostatised under torture, 
but the majority stood firm. Then a strange thing 
happened. 

Ni Syend Huni conceived the idea of creating an 
indigenous church in Korea with a_ hierarchy 
similar to that which he had seen in Peking. He 
elected his friend Francis Xavier bishop and conse- 
crated himself, with a few others, priest! For a 
couple of years they functioned in all good faith, 
said Mass and administered the Sacraments. But 
after a while, with a further reading of their books, 
their suspicions were aroused; they ceased function- 
ing and wrote to the bishop of Peking for instruc- 
tions. The latter replied praising their intentions 
but correcting their errors; and with the admirable 
humility which still distinguishes their native clergy, 
they instantly submitted and wrote begging that a 
priest might be sent to them. Meanwhile, in spite 
of the persecution, which continued relentlessly, the 
number of converts grew and when in 1795 it was 
at last found possible to send the harassed flock a 
native Chinese priest, Father James Tjyon, he found 
4,000 Christians awaiting him! 

The presence of a foreigner in the country was 
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soon discovered, and Father Tjyon.was forced to 
fleé from place to place, never having a fixed abode, 
in order to avoid arrest. He, nevertheless, preached 
to such effect that by 1801 the Christians numbered 
10,000. In that year, however, a case of his books 
fell into the hands of the police and created such a 
commotion that Father Tjyon, in the hope to save 
his persecuted flock further molestation, gave him- 
self up to the authorities and was beheaded with 
300 native Christians. And the widowed church 
in Korea was again left without a priest for 30 
years. 

Yet the faith did not die out. In spite of persecu- 
tion, social ostracism and difficulties of all sorts, the 
constancy of the native converts remained un- 
shaken and the faith kept alive by a wonderfully 
organised body of native catechists. Many piteous 
appeals for help were sent meanwhile to Peking and 
even to Rome. Letters were smuggled out of the 
country ingeniously hidden on the bodies of cour- 
iers who ran hundreds of leagues, crossed on foot the 
frozen waters of the Yalu, avoiding the Customs 
officers, and made their way to Peking whence the 
letters were forwarded to Rome. One of them 
reached the aged Pope Pius VII when he was a 
prisoner at Fontainebleau, and we can well imagine 
the mixed feelings with which he read it. 

Another, more fortunate, reached his successor, 
Pope Leo XII in 1825, who resolved immediately 
to act upon it. He placed the Korean Mission under 
the care of the celebrated Society of “Missions 
Etrangéres”’ of Paris, which had already many mis- 
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sions in the Far. Eastéand appointed Mgr. Brugierre 
from Siam first Vicar Apostolic of Korea. 

The newly elected prelate hastened to set out on 
the long and arduous journey through China, 
Tartary and Manchuria*for his distant post. In 
1834, three years ‘after he had begun his journey, he 
reached Sivang, a little village 1 in Tartary, where he 
was joined by a fellow missionary, also bound for 
Korea, Father Pierre Maubant. The journey was 
continued towards the close of the following year, 
but, alas, the perils and fatigues of the long journey 
had exhausted the bishop’s strength and he died, 
like another Moses, in sight of the promised land, 
in a little Mongolian village on 25th October, 1835. 
But his memory was not forgotten, and when in a 
happier day the centenary of the foundation of the 
Church in Korea was celebrated (September 1931), 
_his remains were removed from their obscure resting- 
place, brought to Korea and honourably interred 
on the mountain where many of his successors were 
martyred and where a major seminary for the native 
clergy now stands. 

Father Maubant proceeded on his way, and 
passing through Manchuria approached the frontier 
town of Itcheon, whose Customs House he had to 
pass before he could enter Korea. Accompanied 
by the guides that had been sent to meet him, he 
donned the disguise, so frequently used later by the 
missionaries who succeeded him, of a_ public 
mourner: a rough woollen habit surmounted by a 
cape which only allowed the eyes, nose and mouth 
to be seen, and on his head a large hat in the form 
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of bell covered with a tho ur air a veil. When, at a 
little distance from the Customs House the party 
turned abruptly to the right, filed into an aqueduct 
constructed in the walls of the town, dreading not a 
little the barks of the dogs they disturbed, but whose 
noise fortunately passed unheeded,* crept past 
another Customs barrier whose officers preferred 
the warmth of their room to the cold of the winter 
night, and thus without further incident Father 
Maubant found himself in the January of 1836 
within- the jealously guarded land, the first Euro- 
pean missionary to enter Korea. Fifteen days later 
he was safely hid in Seoul in the house of one of the 
principal Christians. 

His first experiences are worth recording. He had 
first to learn the language; nevertheless he had much 
else to do. The presence of a priest so long desired 
brought him an influx of visitors, and all wished to 
receive the Sacraments. Those who were acquainted 
with the Chinese characters wrote their confessions; 
those who were not, got others to write for them or 
implored Father Maubant to allow them to make 
their confessions through an interpreter. The first 
Holy Saturday he passed in Seoul filled them with 
joy; they had never before seen its beautiful liturgy 
celebrated and regarded it with unbounded wonder. 
The ceremonies lasted five hours, and he baptised 
seven adults. Yet the ceremonies had all to be per- 
formed in the simplest manner: a crucifix was fixed 
on to a reed, but neither cross nor reed nor pascal 
candle could be raised above the priest’s head, for 
the Korean houses were so low that it was not 
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possible to enter then without'stooping, and a man 
of five feet could hardly be at ease within them! 

The intrepid pioneer .was soon joined by yet 
another member of the Missions Etrangéres, Father 
James Chastan. Embarking in a fisherman’s junk 
from Fokien with three Christians, he made sail 
for the coast of Tartary. There two of his compan- 
ions deserted him through fear; with the third he 
remained hidden for a month, seeing the mountains 
of Korea before him but knowing not how to reach 
them. At last, at his request, Father Maubant was 
able to send him some Korean guides. He spent the 
Christmas Day of 1836 with them on the frontier of 
the desired land. ‘‘Can you,” they asked him, 
“walk like a poor man*with a sack over your 
shoulders?’ ‘‘Certainly,” replied the priest, “the 
more easily also seeing I can scarcely be called 
rich.” In the same manner as his forerunner, the 
Customs House was successfully evaded and the 
Ist January, 1837, saw Korea possessed of two 
missionaries. 

Rome was not long in appointing a successor to 
Mgr. Brugierre, as soon as the news of his death was 
received. Mgr. Lawrence Imbert from Su-Tchuen, 
a truly remarkable man with whom the fortunes of 
the Church in Korea are inseparably bound, was 
chosen and ordained Bishop of Capse, inpartibus 
infidelis, on 14th May, 1836. Accompanied by a 
couple of companions, he immediately set out for 
his distant charge, and reached Sivang at the end 
of October 1837. The snow which fell abundantly 
after the feast of All Saints rendered the journey 
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through the desert of Tartar ‘too “dangerous; he 
resolved, therefore, to re-enter China by the Great 
Wall and take the imperial road from Peking to 
Mukden: a journey of some three or four days. He 
bought three strong Tartar horses, and, accom- 
panied by his faithful companions, re-toek the road. 

Starting early in the morning of 13th November, 
he soon reached the Great Wall, where he had to 
make a detour to avoid a guard of soldiers, and slept 
that night with a Christian family in a Chinese 
village. On the 17th he had to pass another circling 
bend of the Great Wall, and a Customs House of the 
first rank. In order to avoid questionings, they did 
not dismount, a privilege reserved for Mandarins 
and public officials. They wore bonnets of fox-skin 
like Tartar officers, but Mgr. Imbert feared his 
beard and general appearance might betray him. 
The ruse, however, proved successful, and they soon 
rejoined the main road to Mukden, now only eight 
leagues north-east of Peking. In the distance they 
saw the mountains, wild and desolate, where the 
Emperors of the Ming Dynasty were buried. On the 
25th they reached the sea, where the most difficult 
barrier of all had to be passed. This was the great 
Customs House called “‘Between the Mountain and 
the Sea,” before which everyone—Mandarins and 
all—had to prostrate themselves before an image 
of the Emperor engraven on the gate. The poorer 
people were exempt from this, but had on the other 
hand to: answer the questions of the officials on their 
knees. A pagan smuggler, accordingly, was hired 
who for ten francs agreed to lead the party by 
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id another way. Under favour of the darkness of naght, 
‘the frost and the snow, which now fell abundantly 
and kept the officials round their fire, the party 
was escorted by a circuitous route over a crumbling 
rampart, and: by the following morning had 
happily passed the barrier. 

For five days more they skirted the sea-shore 
through a barren and sterile land till they reached 
the suburbs of Mukden. There they lodged with a 
Tartar Christian family, the bishop desiring to re- 
start for the last stage of his journey on 8th Decem- 
ber, the Feast of the Immaculate Conception. 

Mgr. Imbert and his companions reached the 
Korean frontier on 16th December, hoping to cross 
over the frozen waters of the Yalu river. It was the 
time when the annual embassy to Peking was due 
to arrive, and it had been arranged that a number of 
Christians in it would look after the bishop. With 
their help the river was crossed under cover of dark- 
ness at midnight, and on 18th December, 1837, the 
soil of Korea was for the first time trodden by the 
foot of a Catholic bishop. A couple of native 
Christians met him on the other side and hid him 
from curious eyes in a miserable inn where he was 
able to get a little rest. He was still thirteen days’ 
march from the capital, but reached it safely on 
31st December, and was thus able to celebrate 
the New Year of 1838 with his flock at Seoul. The - 
long and dangerous journey had been successfully 
accomplished; its difficulties and perils were for- 
gotten, and nothing but thankfulness and gratitude 
filled the hearts of the bishop and the faithful, 
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Imbert has left us a moving account of what he had 
to endure. He made Seoul his particular care 
while he divided the provinces between his two 
priests. The capital contained a thousand Chris- 


tians and was naturally the most dangerous post of . 


honour. After three months the bishop knew the 
language ent well to hear confessions. At 
Easter more *han 300 Christians received the Sacra- 
ments at his hands. He rose every morning at half- 
past two and at three o’clock called the household 
where he was staying to prayers. A guest among the 
families of the principal Christians, he never re- 
mained more than a couple of days in the same 
house to avoid detection; he had, therefore, no fixed 
abode. Everything was done, for the same reason, 
by night, so that the faithful could return to their 
homes before light; and he never allowed more than 
20 persons to be present at any one time. At half- 
past three he began his ministrations by conferring 
baptism or confirmation, followed by Mass, Com- 
munion and thanksgiving. During the course of the 
day a similar number were allowed to come for 
confession, remaining in the house till nightfall. 
He suffered intensely from hunger, for he never 
broke his fast till midday and then had only a little 
“fiisipid rice and water for his food. After a brief 
repose he taught catechism and heard confessions 
till night-time. At nine he retired to rest on the 
floor covered by a mat or woollen Tartar carpet, for 


neither beds nor mattresses were known in Korea. 
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patient people who had so long awaited his comang. ~ 
But difficult days were before him, and Mgr. ~ 
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As if with prophgtic,foresight of the fate that awaited 
him, he concludes by saying that he had no cause to 
fear the sword that would put an end to such an 
existence. 

He had his-consolations, however, in the fruitful- 
ness of his apostolate. Within ten months of his 
arrival he and his missioners had baptised 2,000 
pagans. The work of baptising infants in danger of 
death, till then imperfectly understood, was greatly 
developed. The mission was organised on a sound 
and practical basis; correspondence with Rome and 
Paris assured a sufficiency of funds and a regular 
flow of recruits to replace the missionaries that fell 
at their posts; good works were inaugurated and 
developed. Whereas on the arrival of M. M. 
Maubant and Chastan in 1836 there were only 4,000 
Christians in the land, by 1838 they numbered 9,000. 

At the beginning of 1839 the prospects of the 
Church looked rosier than they had ever been. But 
ominous clouds began to gather. The presence of 
European missionaries became known to the author- 
ities, and the persecution which had languished for 
awhile broke out afresh with renewed virulence. 

A number of natives were arrested and put to the 
torture; not men only but women and even little 
children who bore all their suffering without flinch- 
ing to the astonishment of the pagans. “‘What is the 


spirit of which they are possessed,” said oné in ~ 


authority, “that makes even children insensible to 
pain?”’ “An evil spirit,” was the reply, ‘‘and it must 
be exterminated.’”’ But neither torture nor death was 
able to shake the constancy of the confessors whose 
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faith-and endurance recall thatof the martyrs ofthe 
primitive Church. One, a young virgin, the execu-— 
tioners seemed unable to kill; her frail, tortured body 
resisted all their efforts. In her humility she ascribed 
it to her own unworthiness. “I am not worthy to 
die for my faith,” she said, “‘yet I hope that the 
Lord I love will yet take me to Himself,” and she 
was eventually despatched by the sword. Might we 
not be reading the acts of SS. Perpetua and Felicitas 
or of some of the martyrs of the Catacombs? And 
their answers to the judges seemed inspired. “How 
do you know God exists; have you ever seen Him?” 
one woman prisoner was asked. ‘A woman in the 
provinces,” she replied, “may never have seen the 
king yet she knows that he lives in the capital.” 

The persecution increasing in violence it soon 
became evident to Mgr. Imbert that his own arrest 
could not be long delayed; he also became con- 
vinced that the sacrifice of his own life and that of 
his priests might satisfy the persecutors, secure the 
liberty of his poor Christians and, above all, save 
the faith of those who were inclined to waver. On 
12th of August, accordingly, the feast of his patron 
Saint Lawrence, he said Mass for the last time and 
then with quiet confidence gave himself up to his 
pursuers. But not only so. He wrote from his 
prison to his two priests who were in the provinces 
saying: “The Good Shepherd gives his life for his 
sheep,” and bade them also surrender themselves. 
And théy with a simple, unaffected heroism at once 
obeyed, though they knew it meant certain death. 

The three prisoners were brought before the High 
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Court to be judged, ‘and after repeated interroga- 
tions and cruel bastinadings condemned to death. 
Their execution was carried out in a spectacular 
manner to inspire terror into the hearts of the 
beholders. They were escorted by a military troop 
to a field without the capital where the Mandarin 
selected to witness the execution was received with 
a salute of guns and trumpets. Driven on osier 
hurdles with their hands tied behind their backs, the 
prisoners on arrival were stripped to the waists, 
their ears pierced with arrows which were allowed 
to hang suspended from them, then water was 
thrown on their faces after a handful of lime. Then 
two men, passing a stick through their arms, 
carried them on their shoulders round the soldiers 
to expose them to the insults of the assembled crowd 
of spectators; after which they were forced to kneel 
with their hair tied by a cord in such a manner as 
to make them turn their heads to the right. When 
this was done the soldiers, armed with swords, began 
a mimic fight around them, slashing at them with 
their swords as they passed. In this way the heads 
of the suffering martyrs were not severed from their 
bodies till the seventh or eighth stroke. When at 
last they fell their heads were put on a pole and 
shown to the Mandarin who returned to the Court 
to give an account of the proceedings. 

Thus died at the early age of 43 Mer. Inibert> 
the first Catholic bishop to reside in Korea, to- 
gether with his two devoted priests, MM. Chastan 
and Maubant, on aist September, 1839. Their 
bodies were exposed to the public for three days and 
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then ‘lightly buried in sand. .*After a periods of 
waiting they were taken away by their neophytes 
and reverently interred in a secret grave till they 
could be removed, in a happier day, to a more 
fitting place. They now repose under the High 
Altar of the cathedral of Seoul. Together*with other 
of the native martyrs, they were declared venerable 
by Pope Pius IX on 23rd September, 1857, and 
blessed in 1925. | 

Among these “other native martyrs” particular 
mention must be made of Andrew Kim, the first 
native Korean priest. A member of one of the 
noblest families, his intelligence, piety and devotion 
had early attracted the attention of M. Maubant 
who had sent him to Macao to be educated for the 
priesthood. Ordained there in 1845, he immediately 
returned to Korea in company of Mgr. Imbert’s 
successor, Mgr. Ferreol. He had scarcely arrived 
before he was arrested and neither his high con- 
nections nor his sacred character were able to save 
him; he was almost immediately beheaded on 16th 
September, 1846. 

Mgr. Ferreol himself succeeded in evading arrest, 
but his life was scarcely more enviable than that of 
his predecessor. He lived in a tiny room at the back 
of the house of one of the principal Christians in 
Seoul, but none of his flock knew where. The 
secret was kept by a couple of catechists who sum- 
moned the bishop when he was wanted, accom- 

nied him on his sick calls or other business, and 
acted as his intermediary with his people. He was 
never able to leave the house except in the disguise 
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of a public mourner; and all his ministrations' were 
_ performed by night so that the Christians ‘could 
return to their homes while their relatives were 
asleep, for if discovered, he said, no tie of relation- 
ship or other consideration would avail to prevent 
them beirfg delivered up to justice. Nine months 
of the year he spent in the capital in this strict and 
painful seclusion; in the autumn he visited the 
provinces where there was a little more freedom but 
much exhausting work. 

The trials of missionary life about this period 
have been described for us in picturesque fashion by 
one who had lately arrived and been sent to a 
secluded valley to learn the language. Although his 
house belonged, he wrote, to one of the richest men 
in the village, its value was about a £ in sterling. 
The rain fell through the roof as fast as it fell out- 
side. He possessed three articles of furniture only: 
a trunk, a pipe and a pair of shoes. The trunk had 
been lent him by his bishop; the pipe was a necessity 
in a land where everyone smoked, though the 
native tobacco made him sick; the shoes he wore 
only for Mass. Compared with his, a Trappist’s 
life, he declared, was that of a sybarite. 

Nothing daunted, however, by either the hard- 
ness of the life or the dangers that threatened them, 
missionaries continued to steal into the land by 
degrees. Father Maistre, of the illustrious family 
that has given us the author of Du Pape, spent 20 
years and 60,000 francs (about £2,500) in vain en- 
deavours to do so. He adopted all manner of dis- 
guises and traversed the coast of China from end to 
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“end? but neither French boats, plying the China 
seas» nor native guides would help an enterprise 
which they knew meant certain death. At last a 
fellow missionary, a Jesuit in China, better under- 
standing his motives, came to his aid. Piloting him 
across the narrow sea in a rickety fishing smack, he 
succeeded in landing Father Maistre on a desolate 
shore, knelt on the sand to say a prayer for his safety, 
and then left the intrepid missionary to return to his 
own station “with the satisfaction of knowing he had 
risked his life for a mission that was not his own.” 
Father Maistre succeeded in gaining the interior and 
laboured with much fruit for another ten years till 
1859, when he died worn out from want and fatigue. 

After the death of Mgr. Ferreol in 1855, Mgr. 
Berneux from Manchuria was appointed fourth 
Vicar Apostolic. He was a veteran of the mission 
fields, having arrived at Tonking in 1840 in the 
middle of a fierce persecution. Sentenced to death, 
he had been kept in prison for a year when he was 
released at the intervention of France on the con- 
dition of his being transported elsewhere. He had 
been sent to Manchuria in 1844, and there for 
eleven years had laboured with incredible vigour, 
travelling from 700 or 800 leagues yearly to visit 
his various Christianities. In Korea he showed the 
same activity; good works were organised, sodalities 
formied, conversions multiplied, and all at first went 
well. But in 1866 a fresh persecution burst out; the 
last and fiercest of all. So greatly had the prestige 
of the Church increased that Christians were now to 
be found in the highest positions and within the 
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precincts of the royal: palace itself; it was elt the” 
a 


whole nation might become Christian, a 
Mandarin at a council meeting had publicly de- 
clared that “Christ would triumph.”” The enemies 
of religion became alarmed, and a determined 
effort was ftnally made to extinguish it. 

The blow fell first on Mgr. Berneux, who was 
arrested in February and executed on 8th March 
with three fellow missionaries in the same place 
and manner as Mgr. Imbert and his com- 
panions. A little later they were followed by Mer. 
Danehey, with nine other priests; and three Euro- 
pean missionaries alone were now left in the land. 
The persecution raged with unexampled fury: no 
Christian was safe: homes were searched on the mere 
word of an informer, and men, women and children 
. taken, tortured or put to death. The executions 
were so numerous that soon an insufficiency of 
swords and executioners was experienced, and a 
novel method of dealing with the victims had to 
be devised. Numbers were placed in a row, and a 
long, heavy beam suspended in the air fell on their 
necks and crushed them to death. Others were 
thrown into open pits and buried alive. 

By September 1866, 2,000 had succumbed to their 
tortures; by 1870 the hecatomb of victims reached 
the incredible number of 8,000, to say nothing of 
those (2,000 or more) who, flying to the provinces, 
died of hunger and want. Well might a French 
writer exclaim Korea was the land of martyrs, 
whose Church was bathed in blood. Her first 
apostle was a martyr; her first priest was a martyr, 
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and*so too were%4o0. of his: companions. Herefirst 
bishop with the first two missionaries and many of 
their successors died for the Faith. Her first native 
priest was a martyr; confessors innumerable sealed 
their testimony with their blood. Truly might it be 
said of the Church in Korea that it was born and 
baptised in blood. 

Unable to face the storm or be of service to their 
stricken flock, the three remaining missionaries 
escaped to China and Korea was again left without 
a priest for another ten years. But the Church was 
not exterminated; a remnant of 10,000 faithful 
souls remained. And after a while the very perse- 
cutors began to sicken of their task. The chief of the 
Government realised too late the mistake he had 
made, and publicly declared before his death that 
_ the Christians had been innocent of any crime. The 
executions ceased and a more lenient law was passed 
that future missionaries should not forfeit their lives 
but be deported. 

Times were also changing. China and Japan 
had been forced to open their doors to the foreigner 
and Korea could not fail to follow suit. In 1876 a 
treaty was made with Japan; in 1882 with the 
United States, and later with the other Western 
Powers. In these agreements no mention was made 
of the missionaries, but it was found impossible to 
exclude them when other foreigners were admitted; 
the more so as by them Protestantism was now for 
the first time introduced into the country. Gradually, 
therefore, they returned and the devastated Church 
began to recover from its wounds. A seminary for 
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the native clergy was almost immediately founUled; 
‘in 1888 the Vicariate-Apostolic was consecrated to 
the Sacred Heart; the same year saw the arrival of 
the Sisters of Saint Paul of Chartres who have so 
many establishments in the Far East. Legal pos- 
session was*even obtained, in spite of Government 
opposition, of a piece of ground for the erection of a 
cathedral, and on 2nd February, 1890, the Vicar- 
Apostolic, Mgr. Blanc, celebrated a solemn Mass 
of thanksgiving to the Blessed Virgin for the happy 
solution of the negotiations. It was, however, his 
last act. He fell ill immediately after and died, 
worn out by his exertions, on 21st of the same month 
surrounded by his missionaries. 

At the time of his death the number of Christians 
had already risen to 17,000; the missionaries to 22; 
and he was speedily succeeded by Mgr. Mutel, a 
prelate whose distinguished career was destined to 
make him—after the Blessed Imbert—the second 
greatest figure in the history of the Church in 
Korea. After a wait of three years on the Steppes of 
Manchuria, he had come to the country in 1880 
before the era of toleration had begun, and an old 
photograph of him in the disguise of a public 
mourner which he had worn is still in the possession 
of his successor. Destined to see the end of the age 
of persecution, he lived also to see the official 
triumph of the Church when, after 50 years in the 
mission field, he witnessed the public celebration of 
the centenary of the foundation of his Vicariate- 
Apostolic in 1931. Taking for his guidance the 
felicitous motto: ‘‘Florete Flores Martyrum,” the 
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ir ho under his able rule is ofte of 
almost uninterrupted progress, and when he died at 
the beginning of 1933, at the age of 79, the number 
of Christians in Korea exceeded 100,000. 

The progress begun before the end of the last 
century steadily increased in the new. In 1905 
Korea came under the protectorate of Japan, whose 
policy is favourable to the Church. In 1909 the 
Bavarian Benedictines of Saint Odile, near Munich, 
established the monastery of Saint Benedict in 
Seoul, which was made an Abbey in 1913. In 1911 
the expansion of the Church necessitated a division 
of Mgr. Mutel’s vast diocese; the district of Taikon 
to the south-east was formed into a separate 
vicariate, and Mgr. Mutel nominated Vicar- 
Apostolic of Seoul. The progress begun since the 
beginning of the twentieth century has been 
accelerated since the war, and two new vicariates 
have been created: the Vicariate-Apostolic of 
Worsaw, under the Benedictines of Saint Odile in 
1920, and the Prefecture of Peng Yang in 1927, 
entrusted to the American Fathers of Maryknoll. 

There are thus four bishops now presiding over 
110,000 Christians, with a virile native clergy 
educated in three preparatory and three major 
seminaries; several congregations of nuns with 
nearly 200 native sisters; and 1,500 catechists. One 
cannot help wondering what high destiny may not, 
in the mysterious designs of Divine Providence, be 
in store for such a Church so strangely begun, so 
sorely tried, so triumphantly vindicated, which is 
now able to reap in peace the abundant fruit of its 
martyrs and pioneers in the Faith. 
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SCHAPTER IV 


A HERO OF THE INDIAN MISSIONS 


Mipway between Ypres and Roulers, on the long 
level plain of Flanders, stands the little village of 
Moorslede. The very name of Ypres recalls the 
Great War with the devastation it caused. The 
whole region mentioned was torn with shot and 
shell, and only a few scattered farms here and there 
remained of Moorslede. But like other villages of 
Belgium, it has made a speedy recovery and was the 
scene, in the August of 1929, of a notable festival 
when it celebrated, by the erection of a large and 
handsome monument, the memory of its most 
illustrious son. This was Father Constant Lievens, 
S.J., who has been called “the greatest missionary 
since Saint Francis Xavier.” It represents the 
heroic missionary on horseback holding a crucifix in 
his upraised hand over a native of India kneeling 
before him. 

To have earned such a title as the greatest mis- 
sionary since Saint Francis Xavier, clearly denotes 
no ordinary man. And indeed, when we contem- 
plate the results of his labours we stand amazed at 
their extent. In the brief space of four years—from 
1885 to 1889—he converted in Northern Bengal 
over 50,000 natives. He converted 13,000 in a 
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single month and ém one day baptised 1,500 with: his 
own hand! Results so stupendous take one’s breath 
away; nor is it to be thought they were of an 
ephemeral nature. Thanks to his methods of 
organisation his spiritual conquests have endured 
to the present day. His successors have been able to 
consolidate and extend his work, and the whole 
district of Chota-Nagpur in North-Eastern India, 
which was the scene of his labours, is to-day one 
of the most flourishing missions in the Church. 

Born of humble parents, a poor farmer Jean 
Lievens and his virtuous wife, our hero first saw the 
light on 21st April, 1856. He received the name of 
Constant in baptism. The fourth son of a large 
family of eleven, the poverty of his parents necessi- 
tated the exercise of the greatest economy in the 
household, and the boy was thus brought up in the 
hard but salutary school of hardship and self- 
denial. His early schooling was interrupted when 
he was 11 years old by the death of his mother, to 
whom he was passionately attached. His presence 
was required to fill the vacant place and take his 
full share in the work of the farm. He was placed 
in charge of the cows and the two horses. In these 
humble duties he early showed signs of that love of 
animals which was to distinguish him through life; 
especially of horses over whom he obtained a 
wonderful.mastery, for he was a superb horseman. 
But he seemed destined for no higher life than one 
of humible, constant toil in the hard work of a 
small Flemish farm. 

But the curé of the village had already noted his 
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aptetude for study and talents beyond the ordifiary. 
Meeting him one day he asked: ‘Constant, would 
you not like to continue your studies, and perhaps 
become a priest some day?” “Oh, if I only could,” 
replied the boy, giving vent at last to the secret 
aspirations‘of his heart. 

The matter was arranged. The curé obtained the 
father’s consent, and young Constant was sent to 
the junior seminary at Roulers and later to the 
more advanced one at Bruges. He proved himself 
a brilliant scholar, so that his superiors had thoughts 
of sending him to Rome to finish his course at the 
Gregorian University. He showed proficiency, 
especially in the study of languages, for which he 
had a wonderful talent. He learned to speak 
Latin, English, French and German as well as his 
native Flemish. He had even a working knowledge 
of Sanscrit. 

While pursuing his studies he became consumed 
with an ardent desire to devote his life to the foreign 
missions. It was on this account probably that he 
sought admittance to the Society of Jesus, and was 
received into the novitiate at Tronchiennes, near 
Ghent, on 22nd of October, 1878. He was there 
told that a Jesuit must be prepared to go wherever 
his superiors see fit to send him, and he submitted 
at once with his favourite expression, ‘“As God 
wills” : the expression, as one of his -biogyaphers 
tells us, which was ever on his lips, and “‘the last 
found written by his hand before the pen dropped 
from his lifeless fingers.”” But his ardent wish was 
probably kept in mind by his superiors, for before 
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his “novitiate was finished he was told to prepare 
himself for the Indian mission. Full of joy, he paid 
a last visit of farewell to his family, to which he was 
so deeply attached, embarked for the East and 
arrived at Calcutta on 2nd of December—the eve 
of the feast of Saint Francis Xavier—1882. 

The mission of Western Bengal was confined to 
the Belgian province of the Society of Jesus in 1859. 
It embraced an enormous tract of land, four times 
the size of Ireland, extending from the Gulf of 
Bengal to the foot of the Himalayas. To the west of 
Calcutta, its capital, lies Chota-Nagpur, with the 
important town of Ranchi as its centre. Bengal 
possesses a climate subject to terrible heat and 
torrential rains; and before the Belgian fathers had 
learnt by experience to combat its dangers it proved 
a veritable death-trap to them. Half their numbers 
died within two years of their arrival. It is related 
of the first Archbishop of Calcutta that when he 
replied to congratulations on his appointment, he 
said he would wear the mitre gracefully for six 
months. Actually he died within five! Much has 
since been done to alleviate conditions of living; and 
the fathers pay a high tribute to the British ad- 
ministration, especially to its even-handed justice, 
its rigorous abolition of infanticide, the burning 
of widows on the pyre of their deceased husbands, 
and ic &eht against the prevalent tropical diseases— 
cholera, typhoid and malarial fever. But the early 
Belgian pioneers, struggling with poverty and in- 
experience, paid a heavy toll in deaths and sacri- 
fices to lay the foundations of the present prosperous 
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misston. A glimpse of what they were called upon 
to endure is given us in one of Lievens’ first letters 
home. 

On arrival in Calcutta, he was sent to Asansol, a 
village some 150.miles away, to complete his theo- 
logical studies, for he was not yet a priest. He 
describes the natives as having no clothes, no 
homes, eating rice once a day: “they go, they come, 
they starve, they die.” And the Jesuits lived in 
scarcely greater luxury. Their chapel was too small 
to hold the whole community of twelve at any one 
time. They had four small rooms built of clay, in 
daily danger of collapse from the ravages of the 
white-ants—those terribly destructive ants of India. 
Chairs and tables fared no better. The only food, 
and that often insufficient, was rice. 

But in spite of all difficulties, the young novice 
made rapid progress, adding a perfect knowledge of 
Bengali to his other linguistic acquirements, and by 
the end of 1883 was ready for ordination. A week 
before that great event, he received a welcome 
present from home which showed how his memory 
was cherished by those he loved best. His family, as 
we have seen, was wretchedly poor, but knowing of 
his coming ordination had contrived with great 
secrecy to save enough out of their miserable earn- 
ings to buy him a complete missionary outfit. At 
what cost of sacrifice he alone could telend it 
filled his heart to overflowing. ‘“‘He examined the 
holy objects again and again,” his biographér tells 
us, “‘the chalice, the ciborium, the altar-stone, the 
breviary.” A missionary’s outfit is seldom a costly 


EXILBD FOR THE FAITH IN 1870 


Mr. Juemon Yokoro, who was in voluntary exile during the persecution 
of 1870-73 and who served missionaries in Japan as lay apostle for more than 


half a century. has died at the age of 87 on Iwojima Island, Nagasaki Diocese. 
He was a descendant of the old Nagasaki Christians and had been baptised 
by a secret lay baptiser since no missionaries were permitted in Japan at the 
time of his birth. Four years ago he was among the 400 survivors who 
uthered at Nagasaki 1 nmemorate the 6oth Anniversary of the exile of 
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or elaborate affair, but it was not so much the = 
material value of the’ gift as the love which had i. 
prompted it which he considered. That it was a 
which made it of priceless value in his eyes. 
Ordained in Calcutta on 14th January, 1884, he - 
returned to Asansol for a further term of study. A 
little active work was given him to do at the same 
time in the charge of a chapel in a village 70 miles 
away where he went every Sunday for Mass, 
preaching and catechism. His outstanding qualities 
soon became apparent. With his capable methods, 
perfect knowledge of Bengali and terrific powers of 
work—in which he never spared himself—he ob- 
tained a complete mastery over his congregation. 
The impression he made on his hearers is remem- 
bered to the present day. 
It was here too that Father Lievens first gave 
evidence of that consuming zeal which was to 
allow him no rest and enabled him to accomplish 
more in a day than others could do in a year. To 
the complaints that were made to him that if he 
continued to work at the rate he did he would wear 
himself out prematurely, and that a fire lighted too 
quickly will soonyourn itself out, he replied: “I 
do not want a lasting fire but one that will blaze.” 
And he would add his favourite phrase: ‘‘Prudence 
is the mother of idleness.” 
/—Tie active eXercise of his ministry for one day in 
the week was scarcely enough to satisfy his zeal; it 
Was with great joy, therefore, that he received 
orders the following year to join the mission of 
Chota-Nagpur. He arrived at Dorunda, at that 
E—m 
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téme its head-quiarters, towards the end of March, 
9885. es 

Besides the important province of Chota-Nagpur 
itself, the mission comprises a number of smaller 
independent states like Gangpur and Jashpur. It 
embraces a large hilly district some 300 miles west 
of Calcutta, covering over 60,000 square miles, 
with a population of about 5,000,000 souls. Its 
average elevation is between 2,000 or 3,000 feet | 
above sea-level, but towards the north it rises to 
more than 4,000 feet. It consists for the most part of 
extensive plateaux separated from one another by 
mountain chains pierced by ravines and defiles of 
stern and forbidding aspect. Towards the south- 
west the landscape becomes more attractive and 
beautified by open, undulating country, inter- 
spersed with hills and mountains covered with 
primeval forests among which delightful valleys, 
peaceful and retired, are hidden. A happy mingling 
of woods and cultivation often gives, from a distance, 
the impression of a gigantic park, while in other 
parts nature takes on an aspect savage and wild, as 
at Jospur, where an escarpment, 3,600 feet high, 
known as the “fortress wall,’ divides the state in 
two. 

The country is nominally indep2ndent, governed 
by a Rajah, with a British Politica: Officer resident 
at Ranchi. It is essentially agricultural, awa ue _ 
inhabitants are for the most part aborigines, rem- 
nants of the original population that was subauea, ~ - 
centuries ago, by the conquering Aryans. They live 
in very primitive conditions, little removed from 
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These miserably poor peasant- Jabodser#t are divided 
into three principal tribes: the Ouraons, the Mun- 
das and the Kharrias. They all speak different 
dialects, but that of the Ouraons, which is akin to 
Tamil, alone gave Father Lievens any trouble. The 
natives are dark, almost chocolate in colour, with 
round faces, flat noses and thick lips, and they sel- 
dom wear a beard. The men wear little more than 
a loin cloth. Their huts are made of mud or clay, 
thatched with wood or long grass. They have one 
room only. If the owner possesses cows he divides 
it in two; one part for the cows, the other for himself 
and family. 

The Ouraons are the most important tribe. They 
have now become, since Father Lievens’ time, 
entirely Catholic. They are a “‘light and gay people, 
quick, active and easily roused to enthusiasm; they 
have been called the Frenchmen of the East.” But 
generous and light-hearted they are also foolishly 
improvident. 

The Mundas, on the other hand, serious, thought- 
ful and less impressionable, may be called the 
Germans of the East. ‘“They are slow to move, but 
once in motion they advance _ Steadily; they are 
steady, reliable aad persevering.’ 

he Kharrias/have no country of their own, but 
“mingle with the other tribes, without, however, 
_intermarrying with them. It is in the qualities of 
the heart that they excel: “they have the finer 
feelings, are most appreciative of what is done for 
them, and show more affectionate devotion.” 
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* Such was the material, with natural good quali- 
ties but very primitive and scarcely touched by 
civilisation, steeped in ignorance, poverty and super- 
stitions, on which Father Lievens had to work, and 
upon which he made his epoch-making conquests 
for Christ. 

Previous to his arrival, the mission had made but 
little progress. The field had already been tilled by 
Protestant missionaries, who had made 40,000 
converts. Other causes also operated, especially 
paucity of numbers and the immensity of the field 
to be covered: eight fathers for over 60,000 miles of 
territory! The constant travelling entailed, by 
horse or by foot, was such that the missionary’s 
abode was said to be his saddle rather than his 
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bungalow. And Father Lievens’ immediate super- — 


ior was 70 years of age! 
But the young new-comer, strong as a horse and 


- endowed with an iron constitution, was not to be — 


deterred by difficulties. He began by making a 
complete survey of the field and came to the 
conclusion that part at least of the mission’s failure 
came from a faulty distribution of the forces at its 
disposal. The southern portion, which seemed to 


° 


offer the most favourable opportunities, had been — 


neglected. Here, therefore, he proposed to begin 
his operations. He started on foot for Torpa, an 


ae 


important commercial centre south of Ranchi,~ 
leaving behind the horse he had already begun to 


love. He travelled with nothing but a few rupees and 
his missionary’s outfit, carried by an Indian servant. 
With the latter’s help he built, on arrival, a hut for 
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himself very similar to that of the natives: a few 
branches leaning together covered with long grass; 
no walls, no doors, no furniture, with only the bare 
floor to sleep upon; the whole barely able to shelter 
him from the torrential rains and storms to which 
the district is subject. At one time he had literally 
nothing, for the rains had battered his poor hut to 
pieces. 

Here at first he lived, working, studying, praying 
without ceasing. ‘He was always praying,” wrote 
one of his companions at a later date; “if he had 
only five minutes to spare, out would come his 
rosary and the beads would slip through his fingers.” 
He journeyed incessantly, for his parish was 
immense, extending 300 miles in every direction; 
and he always, at this period, walked bare-footed, 
“as more easy and economical,” though somewhat 
painful if the ground was rough. On one occasion 
he walked 60 miles and crossed seven rivers in a 
downpour that never ceased. He had many adven- 
tures. Once, for example, he fell asleep exhausted 
at the foot of a tree in a dense forest commending 
himself to the care of his Guardian Angel. He 
suddenly woke to find a cobra about to strike. He 
just had time to’ seize his stick and, striking the 
cobra, saved his life. 

He soon madé friends with the local police and 
the zemindar, or chief, became his particular 
friend. He offered Father Lievens an old outhouse 
at the end of the police lines which was seldom 
used, and here the missionary took up his abode. 
The friendship proved invaluable. The zemindar 
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initiated Him in the customs of the people and the 
intricacies of the law, and the missionary soon put 
his knowledge to good use. He became so proficient 
in legal procedure that judges applied to him for 
advice in difficult cases, and few in all India sur- 
passed him in the expert knowledge of the law which 
he acquired. 

The poverty of the peasant labourers was due, 
he quickly discerned, to the injustice of the manner 
in which the taxes to which they were liable were 
imposed. Between the land-owner to whom they 
paid rent and the tax-collector, whose methods were 
unscrupulous in the extreme, they were utterly 
ground down and oppressed. Two methods, simple 
and efficacious but altogether unjust, were usually 
employed. The land was supposed to be taxed 
according to its value, but the value was assessed by 
the tax-collectors! When rent was paid no receipt 
would be given, and after an interval another de- 
mand would follow. On refusing to pay, no receipt 
being produced, the unfortunate peasant would be 
seized, imprisoned and his goods confiscated. Re- 
course to the law with its expensive, complicated 
procedure was out of the question, and the ignorant 
peasantry was reduced to destitution. | 

Father Lievens’ great heart bled at the sight of 
this injustice, and he resolved to fight it. When sure 
of his facts and convinced of the justice of his case, 
he took it to the law courts at Ranchi. Three or 


four cases were brought before the English judge © 


and decided in his favour. The result was electrical. 
The news spread far and wide and crowds flocked to 
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Torpa with their complaints. He heard them all 
with patience, and when evidence of oppression was 
clear took the cases to court and invariably won. 
He became the hero of the countryside and the 
people adored him. 

‘When the father has been away for twé or three 
days,” wrote one of the companions sent to help 
him, “he finds on his return his dwelling surrounded 
by a regular camp of natives, who are awaiting him. 
Father Grosjean, the Superior of the Mission, when 
passing there one day, counted more than 4,000 
men round the priest’s dwelling. They come from 
a radius of sixty miles to seek his advice, and are 
content to wait three or four days, and even more, 
passing the night under a tree, but will not dream 
of going away till they have seen the Father, who 
speaks their language with a marvellous perfection. 
They call him the bara-sahib, or great Sahib; the 
rest of us are only chota-sahibs, or little sahibs. If this 
continues, in a few years Father Lievens will be, 
to all intents and purposes, king of Chota-Nagpur.” 

Needless to say, he used his advantage to gain their 
souls. He organised a band of 300 catechists in 
whom he succeeded in infusing some of his fire, and 
with their help the great era of the “‘mass conver- 
sions’ began. There were 17 Catholics in Torpa 
when he arrived in 1885. By the following August 
there were nearly 1,200. In May 1887 there were 
10,000, and by October 15,000 in 400 villages with 
’ several chapels and 60 schools. By 1888, three years 
after he had begun his labours, the mission con- 
tained 50,000 Christians in 800 villages with 77 
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schools. In some months the number of baptisms 
surpassed 2,000, and once eleven villages embraced 
the Faith simultaneously to the last man. 

Such stupendous results were beyond the power 
of any one man to cope with, and his superiors had 
to send‘the heroic missionary reinforcements. But 
no one could work at the pace of Father Lievens. 
The horses he rode—for he could now no longer 
limit himself to walking—were soon worn out, and 
the collaborators sent him collapsed. The first had 
to be sent away almost as soon as he arrived; the 
second nearly died and recovered only by wha 
seemed a miracle. Two more fathers were sent to 
replace them; but the first returned a month later 
to Ranchi where he died and the other also was 
forced to retire. 

But nothing seemed to deter Father Lievens who 
himself suffered much from fever yet continued to 
work with unabated zeal. He even found time to 
write a catechism and hymns in one of the local 
dialects; the latter he composed himself and put to 
Flemish airs to remind him of his home. Hearing 
on one occasion that a certain district was well 
disposed to receive the Faith, he departed imme- 
diately for it with an old tattered tent. In a stay of 
fifteen days he received the entire population to the 
number of 7,000 into the Church, though suffering 
from fever and dysentery at the time. 

Much of his time was spent in travelling, and this 


was not seldom unattended with danger. The  ~ 


zemindars and tax-collectors whose wings he had 
clipped were not, as one might expect, content to 
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leave him unmolested. ‘‘A band of thirteen .ruf- 
fians,” he wrote on one occasion, ‘hired by the 
tax-collectors, tried to cut me down. I owed my 
safety to my horse, a magnificent runner. Another 
time I barely escaped the attentions of a man-eating 
tiger which had already devoured a mam, a woman 
and a couple of oxen on the same road.” 

He owed much to his quickness of decision and 
presence of mind. Hearing that one of his catechists 
was assaulted, he galloped to the spot to find the 
poor man being dragged by a mob to be drowned in 
a neighbouring river. He sprang into the midst of 
the assassins, deflecting their fury on to himself. 
“Sticks were brandished; knives flashed about his 
head. It was an ugly situation, but the brave Father 
was equal to the occasion. Moving suddenly 
forward, he grasped the catechist in an iron grip, 
flung him across his horse, touched the magnificent 
animal with his spurs, and was out of sight before the 
astonished Indians realised what was happening.” 

His self-sacrifice knew no bounds, and undoub- 
tedly exceeded the dictates of prudence, as is shown 
by the following incident, related by the biographer 
so frequently quoted. A companion who accom- 
panied him on one of his expeditions relates how 
they arrived after a long ride at a village where the 
day was spent preaching, baptising, peace-making. 
Scarcely ten minutes were allowed for a meal. 
After the day’s work they had to gallop their horses 
to reach home before nightfall. But a furious storm 
broke over their heads and they were drenched to 
the skin. Night fell and left them in utter darkness, 
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but-they continued their way. They soon arrived 
at the banks ofa river they had forded easily in the 
morning but which had now swollen into a terrific 
torrent. They procured a boat which Father 
Lievens undertook to manage while his companion 
looked after the horses. The water swept them away, 
but Father Lievens remained unperturbed. ‘We 
are lost,’ said his companion. “On the contrary, we 
are saved,” said the priest, “‘for God is guiding us,” 
and in a few minutes an eddy took them to the 
opposite bank where they landed safely. On arrival 
at Torpa the friend immediately undressed and went 
to bed. In the morning he was surprised to find 
Father Lievens, still in his wet clothes, speaking to 
the natives who thronged about him. He had not 
slept at all, and to the remonstrances of his friend 
explained that he had not had time for the poor 
people had been waiting for him since the morning 
previous. 

Mounted on his favourite horse, ‘‘General,”’ he 
flew over the country, fearing nothing and nobody, 
crossing mountains, fording rivers, penetrating 
forests. He took nothing with him but a little rice 
and slept where he could, under a tree, in a shed, 
anywhere. More often than not he had literally, 
like his Divine Master, “‘nowhere to lay his head.” 
But he was gradually wearing himself out, and was 
sometimes found to have fallen exhausted in a dead 
faint on the ground. | 

In 1889 his superiors transferred him to Ranchi to 
be head of the mission. There like a general his 
little room was hung round with maps by means of 
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which he was able the more effectively to supefvise 
the movements of the missionaries under his orders. 
For himself he untertook the charge of two neigh- 
bouring districts, Barway and Chechari, which were 
at a distance of some 80 miles from his headquarters. 
He dispatched catechists to prepare the way for 
him and when informed that all was ready set out 
on horseback. His journey was in the nature of a 
triumph. As soon as he appeared the news spread 
far and wide, “the great Sahib is come,” and the 
inhabitants flocked from all parts to see him. 

He proceeded from village to village, examining 
the candidates for baptism, questioning them on the 
catechism, preaching and baptising. He would 
make the candidates sit down on the grass in lines 
of 40 or 50, the men on the one side, the women on 
the other. A catechist was appointed for each 
group who would give a final instruction on the 
sacrament of baptism before Father Lievens passed 
through the ranks and poured the regenerating 
waters over the foreheads of the kneeling multitude. 
By night-time his arm was practically paralysed 
with fatigue. 40,000 Catholics was the result of 20 
days’ work in Barway. 

Such was his mastery over the simple people that 
he could resort to drastic measures if he thought 
fit. He would sometimes refuse to accept any in a 
village for baptism if some held back, and before 
long the whole village would come forward. But 
more often his manner was gentle, humorous and 
well adapted to the limited intelligence of his 
hearers. 
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‘Of what colour is the Devil?” he would ask. » 

“Cinnamon,” a chorus of voices would reply. 

“Very well; but if he is the colour of cinnamon or 
any other,” Father Lievens would continue, “do 
not be afraid of him. Make no more sacrifices to 
him. If he*troubles you send him to me. I am not 
afraid of him and,” he would add, to their great 
delight, “if he worries me I will cut his throat with 
a big knife.” 

The conversions had become so numerous that 
the mission was now utterly unable to cope with 
them. An appeal for recruits was made to Belgium 
where the progress made had been watched with the 
keenest interest. It was estimated that 160 mission- 
aries were required, but 18 only could be spared! 
Father Lievens was instructed to make no more 
converts, but to consolidate the work. He applied 
himself in Ranchi to investigating the grievances 
of his converts, taking their cases to court when 
necessary, and in literary work. He revised the 
catechism and hymn-book he had already pro- 
duced; translated a book of ‘Stories from Bible 
History,” arranged and adapted lives of the Blessed 
Virgin, St. Francis Xavier and St. Peter Claver. 
Besides other works and hymns in more than one 
dialect, he wrote a book on Baptism and Holy 
Communion which one of his companions declared 
“will last as long as the mission of Chota-Nagpur.” 

In the midst of these labours he did not neglect 
the converts he had made in Barway. The paucity 
of missionaries left it unprovided with a priest, so 
he took charge of it himself. Whenever he could 
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spare the time’ he would saddle his horse and set off 
to visit it. ‘He spent nights on horseback so as to 
gain time by day. When sleep overcame him he 
stopped, tied his horse to a branch, took off the 
saddle, and with his head on that hard pillow slept, 
protected by the angels.” 

But he was now worn out and, consumed with 
fever, was ordered to Darjeeling to rest. He 
returned in three months apparently cured and 
resumed his work, adding voluntary mortifications 
to his other discomforts. He took nothing with him 
on his expeditions, neither food nor covering; he 
ate little but rice and slept on the bare ground or 
in a chair fully dressed. But after eight months he 
had to give in. Consumed by a racking cough, it 
was evident he could no longer continue his work in 
India. He was ordered home to Belgium in the hope 
that his native air might give him a little relief. 

He was torn at the thought of leaving his beloved 
Indians, and their despairing sorrow was pitiable 
to behold. “I shall return, I shall come back,” he 
assured them, but it was not to be. They were never 
to see him again. 

He was sent to Tronchiennes where he had passed 
his novitiate, and as he wandered, thin and pale, 
through the long corridors, the novices thought he 
was an old man of 70. Actually he was 37. But he 
was perfectly content, for his work was done. He 
had lighted a fire that not only blazed but lasted— 
lasted to the present day. He gave future aspirants 
from his invalid chair his ideals of a missionary’s 
life. “Unless you are determined to allow yourself 
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to be cut to » pieces ‘for the salvation. of souls, ia 
here. If you wish to lead an agreeable, easy life, to 
have your meals served punctually and a good 
night’s rest, you will not be wanted. Stay here. To 
go to India thinking to live the calm life of a good 
parish priest, expecting your parishioners at fixed 
hours on appointed days, would be absolute folly! It 
would not be worth while to make such a long 
journey for so little.” 

He was sent, at his own request, to Louvain, and 
there on the 7th of November, 1893, he died in his 
37th year, peacefully and calmly; like one falling 
asleep. “In India,’ one of his colleagues wrote, 
“this funeral would have been an ovation. ‘The 
people would have raised altars in his honour.” 
But in Europe it passed without notice as befitted 
a humble son of Saint Ignatius, for few that saw the 
the poor cortége pass realised it was bearing one of 
Belgium’s greatest sons to his last resting-place. 

But his memory—as shown by the monument 
erected recently in Moorslede—has not been for- 
gotten, nor shall be as long as men’s hearts are 
stirred by the example of noble self-sacrifice and 
heroic deeds. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE WHITE FATHERS 
1.—In Northern Africa 


Ever since the northern coast of Africa had fallen 
a prey to Islam, the Barbary pirates had been a 
curse to Christendom. They swept the Mediterra- 
nean from east to west and there was scarcely a 
place of importance on the south coast of Europe 
which in the days of the Moorish conquests had not 
felt the effect of their depredations. Nor did their 
evil activities end with the decay of the Moorish 
power, but continued uninterruptedly down to the 
first quarter of the nineteenth century. The toll of 
the Christian captives seized by the Barbary cor- 
sairs in the countries round the Mediterranean 
basin, carried off to Africa and turned into galley- 
slaves, can scarcely be estimated. Great saints in 
the Middle Ages, Saint Peter Nolasco and Saint 
Felix of Valois, formed religious associations like 
the Order of Our Lady of Ransom to help and res- 
cue them; their names appear constantly in the 
legends of the saints who, like Saint Vincent de 
Paul, sold themselves to rescue some unfortunate 
captive; Christian princes made sporadic efforts at 
times to burn out the pest, but it was not till after 
79 
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the Napoleonic Wat that ‘the Frerich Government 
determined to take the matter seriously in hand to 
end, once for all, their nefarious pursuits. In 1831 
an expedition set sail for Algiers, stormed the capital, 
and raised the cross where the crescent had flown 
for centuries. 

The news was received with rejoicing in Europe, 
for now at last it was hoped that the hour had struck 
which would bring to the whole northern coast of 
Africa—and the unknown races beyond the Atlas 
Mountains—the light of the Faith and the blessings 
of Christian civilisation. It must be remembered 
that the whole long border of the Mediterranean 
coast from Alexandria to the Pillars of Hercules had 
once formed one of the most flourishing provinces 
of Christendom. The aborigines of the western 
portion, of which Algeria formed the centre, were 
of the Berber stock, once Christian, which had 
persisted through all the layers of conquerors, so to 
speak, which had been superimposed upon them. 
The Arabian conquerors had forced them to adopt 
Mohammedanism; and since the decline of the once 
brilliant Saracen civilisation the whole north coast 
of Africa lay stagnant in a slough of barbaric 
indolence. It was hoped that the influence of peace 
and good order under an enlightened Christian 
government would re-awaken in the Berber blood a 
stirring of that Christian conscience it had once 
possessed, and that the light of the Gospel would 
dispel the Arabic darkness that had been imposed 
upon it. 

These hopes were doomed to disappointment. A 
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revolution in France preduced a” 
only indifferent but ac 
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reduced a government not 
tually hostile to religion. 
bishop, it is true, was allowed for Algiers, but with a 
miserable allowance of five priests and a dozen 
inadequate chapels for the 85,000 Europeans of the 
colony, many of whom were Catholics. How then 
could he hope to evangelise four million natives? 
Afraid, moreover, of wounding Moslem suscepti- 
bilities, the Government even ordered the with- 
drawal of the crucifixes from the hospitals run by 
the Sisters, and forbade Arabs to enter the cathedral. 
When, in 1856, a quarter of a century after the 
conquest of Algiers, a few seminarians on their 
ordination began to work among the natives, the 
Government suppressed them. Two bishops in 
succession fought in vain against the opposition of 
the officials; but at last a figure appeared upon the 
scene destined, under Providence, by the force of 
his character, driving power and outstanding 
personality, to make a real beginning towards the 
conversion of the Arab population. 

When Charles Lavegerie was transferred at the 
early age of 42 from the See of Nantes to that of 
Algiers—which had now become an archbishop- 
ric with two suffragan sees at Oran and Constantine 

—he came to Africa with the avowed intention of 
working for its conversion. A man of large views 
and unbounded enthusiasm, his vision embraced 
a sphere of work of almost unlimited extent. 
“Algiers,” he wrote, “‘is only the threshold to a vast 
continent of two hundred million inhabitants, to 
whom Providence is now giving us a means of 
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approach, Their convetsion must be the ultimate 
aim of our efforts.” The French Government 
became alarmed, and Napoleon III offered Lave- 
gerie one of the principal dioceses of France if he 
would keep out of Africa. His reply was charac- 
teristic. ‘“The authorities,” he said, “‘were under no 
obligation to make me Archbishop of Algiers, but 
now they have done so, I intend to go there.” 

His first efforts were assisted in an unexpected 
way which shows how Divine Providence works to 
bring good out of evil. The very year of his arrival 
Algiers was swept by one of those great visitations 
of Nature which seem periodically to visit the 
tropics with devastating effects, especially where the 
lack of European civilisation leaves the inhabitants 
unprovided with the means to cope with or lessen 
the calamity. An epidemic of cholera first swept 
away thousands of victims, 60,000 Arabs perishing 
in a short time. This was followed by a swarm of 
locusts, that deadly peril so well known in Africa, 
carrying destruction to the vineyards and cornfields 
and even stripping the bark off the trees. The sum- 
mer brought a drought which turned the land into 
a desert. When the rain came at last in November 
it did so in such torrents that it flooded the fields 
and washed away the soil. As a last catastrophe 
there was an unusual fall of snow in the winter under 
which many of the mountain villages were buried. 

It is not surprising that such a succession of 
calamities should have been followed by a famine 
which carried off a fifth of the native population. — 
Their sufferings were indescribable; buried animals 


were dug up and: consumied, children ki 

eaten by their parents. laws lived on roots and 
thistles; the streets of the town were strewn with 
dead bodies; women with their infants died by the 
roadside to be devoured by jackals or hyenas. 

One day the archbishop found a little beggar- 
boy wasted with hunger, cast away from his home 
and family. He determined to befriend him and 
any other little waifs and strays that would come 
his way. If their parents had rejected them he 
would be their father and place them under the care 
of Catholic Sisters. He appealed to France for help, 
and the force of public opinion was too great for the 
local Government to oppose him. By February he 
had 800 children, “‘poor, emaciated little creatures, 
huddled in dirty rags, swarming with vermin, and 
disfigured with all kinds of skin diseases.”” Typhus 
fever broke out among them and from ten to twenty 
died each day; seven Sisters also and a lay Jesuit 
brother gave their lives in the cause of charity. Stull 
the numbers increased to over 1,700. ‘The Arch- 
bishop was generously helped by the faithful, clergy 
and laity alike; but he himself gave the first example 
of self-sacrifice. He cut down his personal expenses 
to the lowest limit, sold his purple robes and gave up 
his carriage. 

A wonderful transformation, moral as well as 
physical, soon took place among the children, and 
the Archbishop dreaded to lose them. He had 
formed a nursery of Christian Arabs which he 
perceived would form a beginning of the work of 
regeneration on which his heart was set. But he also 
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‘saw the work would require a special congregation 
of religious to maintain it; and where could that 
be found? The religious orders already in the colony 
had more calls on their charity than they could 
satisfy. ; 

While he was pondering on this problem three of 
his young seminarians came to ask his permission to 
allow them to devote themselves solely to the work 
of the conversion of the Arabs. Here was the very 
thing he was in search of! God had sent him the 
labourers he required! Joyfully he opened a 
novitiate for them close to his orphanage on 19th of 
October, 1868, and placed them under the charge 
of a Jesuit father. It was the germ of the famous 
Society of White Fathers. When the master of 
novices asked him what special instructions he 
desired, the Archbishop replied: “Make them 
saints; I want saints.”’ 

In order that his missionaries might more readily 
gain the confidence of the people among whom 
their lot would be cast, the Archbishop insisted that 
they should learn to conform themselves in all 
things lawful to their customs, to their food, their 
language, their dress. He designed for them, 
accordingly, a habit—a very picturesque one— 
similar to that worn by the Arabs: a long white 
robe and mantle, from which their name of “‘White 
Fathers’’ is derived, surmounted by a cap, or fez, 
with a large rosary round their necks like the Moslem 
chaplet of 99 beads worn by the marabouts. Tne% 
first clothing took place in the church of Our Lady 
of Africa on 2nd February, 1869, after which the 


Archbishop made an appeal: to the seminaries of 
France for recruits. He pointed to the urgent need 
of missionaries owing to the alarming increase of 
Mohammedanism in Central Africa. Fifty millions 
in the Sudan and Sahara had become Moslem since 
the beginning of the century, due to the sapid ad- 
vance of warlike Arabs over negro tribes: an 
advance, it may be added, which still alarms our 
missionaries, for the Mohammedans are increasingly 
active with their propaganda, and when a negro 
becomes a convert to Islam he is lost to Christianity. 
But the Archbishop would not have his recruits 
under any delusion as to what would be in store for 
them. He told them he could promise them nothing 
but poverty, hardships and trials, possibly even 
martyrdom. But his appeal met with a ready 
response and seven seminarists joined him imme- 
diately. 

The young community was soon to be put to an 
acid test. In 1869, the orphanage had been trans- 
ferred to the celebrated Maison Carée, now a 
flourishing town, but which was at the time a little 
Arab village on the beautiful bay of Algiers about 
seven and a half miles from the capital. There the 
Archbishop has bought a large waste piece of land 
for the Mother House of his Society. But in 1870 
war between France and Prussia broke out and he 
was deprived of further help from Europe. He had 
no further funds available. Tortured with cares 
and responsibilities, with no possibility of financing 
his undertakings, he came to the sorrowful conclu- 
sion that he must disband his novices and disperse 
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the orphans.” But the Superior told him the noviecs 
refused to go} they would hold out to the end. 

It was a heroic resolve that was to cost them dear. 
Provisions became scarce; sick animals had to be 
killed for food, the healthy ones sold. Sheep, 
donkeys» pigs in an almost dying condition were 
eaten, and the diary of one of the novices stated that 
the best dish of meat he had tasted at this time was 
one of rats! 

Supplies of all sorts began to fail: linen, shirts, 
pocket handkerchiefs, until there was no need for 
wardrobes or trunks, for there was nothing to put 
into them. ‘Even my first Communion book,” said 
one, ‘‘my only souvenir of my mother, I had to give 
away.” 

But they persevered, and the close of the Franco- 
Prussian war brought them better times. With the - 
establishment of peace and the sanction of the Rules 
by Rome the missionary work of the Society began. 

Archbishop Lavegerie’s first concern was for the 
future of the orphans he had gathered about him. 
Many were now grown up and had to be provided 
for. He could not let them work among the Mo- 
hammedans where they would most certainly be 
corrupted, and contact with the (for the most part) 
irreligious Europeans was scarcely less dangerous. 
He determined to settle them in Christian villages 
apart where they would be safe. It was an experi- 
ment which had been tried with conspicuous suc- 
cess by the Jesuits in Paraguay; and of which there 
are examples at the present day; but it is an experi- 
ment not always to be recommended and of which 
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the expense is colilly pedbibitive. "The Archbishop, 
however, felt it was the only course oper to him; he 
‘bought accordingly a large piece of uncultivated 
land and turned it into a colony for those of his 
orphans who had already married. The first twelve 
couples he married himself, gave each a dowry and 
settled them in small houses with some fertile land 
to cultivate. Two Christian villages for Arabs, 
named after the two illustrious saints of the African 
Church, SS. Cyprian and Monica, came into exis- 
tence in 1873 and 1875; the waste land was turned 
into gardens and cultivated fields, tropical shrubs 
were grown and the houses grouped attractively 
around a central church. A hospital in Moorish 
style was built between the two villages and staffed 
by the White Sisters who tended the villagers and 
the sick from neighbouring tribes. 

Another interesting example of a Christian Arab 
village, built at a much later date, 1895, is to be seen 
at Thibar, seventy-five miles south of Tunis, which 
was nothing but a wilderness when the White 
Fathers settled there. ‘“‘On this barren spot,” says 
Father Bouniol, ‘‘the White Fathers established a 
mission. Methodically they attacked the heavy task 
of clearing away the weeds and undergrowth; they 
constructed a canal to draw water from a neigh- 
bouring mountain, and succeeded at last in bringing 
250 acres of land under cultivation. Thibar is now a 
busy estate on which are vineyards, cornfields, fruit 
and vegetable gardens and large plantations of nut- 
trees. It also has several workshops in which Arabs 
are trained to various crafts. 


erg,”? continues Father Bouniol, 
“are also:at work at Thibar, where they have 
opened a training school for native girls. Both the 
Sisters and the Fathers give medical attention to all 
sick people who are brought to their doors, and make 
regular rounds of visits among the nomads for the 
purpose of helping the sick. 

“The Arabs are beginning to appreciate the 
presence of the missionaries in their midst, and to 
grow more sympathetic towards Christianity.” 

It is interesting to note in this connection the 
founder’s insistence on the necessity of medical 
knowledge among his missionaries. “To each 
mission station,” he wrote, “‘will be attached a 
dispensary, controlled by the missionaries them- 
selves. One or two rooms will be set aside for this 
purpose, with a pharmacy containing medicines and 
surgical dressings. Regular days and hours should 
be fixed for treatment of patients and the distribu- 
tion of medicines. 

“The missionaries will make a point of reserving 
a corner of their garden for the cultivation of the 
commonest medicinal plants.” 

Mission work in the interior began simultaneously 
with that of the Christian villages. South of Algiers 
rises the great range of the Atlas Mountains, in- 
habited by the Kabyles, a hardy and industrious 
tribe, differing from the indolent Arab in character, 
customs and physique. Their women hold a better 
position than in most Mohammedan countries and 
go about unveiled. Strong and active in their 
habits, the Kabyles work industriously on the stony 
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live on the scanty « crops ‘of barley, figs‘and olives it 
produces. They long resisted their Arab conquerors, 
and were forced to apostatise fourteen times before 
they were finally converted to Islam. But now they 
are included among the most fanatical followers of 
the Prophet. 

South again of the Atlas Mountains stretches the 
great Desert of the Sahara and the French Sudan. 
It is for the most part a dreary waste of barren sand 
interspersed with oases here and there: the abode of 
wandering, nomadic tribes. Among these are the 
Mzabites and Tuaregs (who founded the important 
city of Timbuctoo in the eleventh century), off- 
shoots of the Kabyles and, like them, fanatical 
adherents of the creed of Mahomet. It was these 
two districts that were now to be the field of the 
labours and sufferings of the White Fathers. 

Mission stations were started among the Kabyles 
in 1873 and 1876. The work was limited to nursing 
the sick and in schools for the young; active evan- 
gelising was prohibited; the missioners were only 
to prepare the way by gaining the sympathy of the 
Kabyles and breaking down the barriers between 
the Moslem and Christian worlds. Thus they were 
debarred from the missioner’s great consolation— 
the sight of increasing congregations, and it was 
years before the first Kabyle was baptised; but 
there was some compensation in being able to 
inculcate lessons of morality to the children—which 
would bear fruit later on—and in winning as they 


did the love and confidence of the people. 
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«To endeavour to “evangelise - -a Mohammedan 
tribe is perilous work, and the founder was never 
tired of enforcing the lesson that his missionaries 
should be prepared to suffer martyrdom as their 
ultimate fate.» They were not disheartened by the 
prospect. When a young priest once applied for a 
licence to say Mass, Lavegerie endorsed it with the 
words: ‘“‘Visum pro martyrum’’—‘‘Are you prepared 
for that?” he asked. ‘‘It was what I came for,” was 
the reply. Often the Archbishop would tell his 
novices that they might expect their white robe to 
be stained one day by their blood. His words were 
soon to be verified. 

With the advance of French troops into the 
Sahara the White Fathers made tentative efforts 
to establish missions, but they were in the heart 
of a Mohammedan country and could accomplish 
little. They knew, however, that to the south-east 
the Sudan was inhabited by pagan tribes and open, 
therefore, to Christian influences. They determined 
to reach them when opportunity occurred, braving 
the dangers of the desert between them, which was 
the abode, as we have seen, of the fanatical Tuaregs. 
In the beginning of 1876 a party of four began the 
perilous journey. Week after week passed by and no 
news of them was received. Vague rumours of a 
desert calamity spread, and then on 13th of April 
the French commander informed the Archbishop 
that all had been massacred. In the chapel of the 
Mother House he broke the news to the assembled 
fathers. Speaking with emotion he said: ‘“The 
Church does not permit us to say the “De Profundis’ 


for the souls of iT ‘teks ‘us. , thertlote say the 
‘Te Deum’ instead.” And the Church’s great song 


of praise was taken up by the congregation, after - 


which the missionaries came forward as volunteers 
to take the place of their murdered comrades. 

A few years later a second attempt was made by 
another party of three, under the leadership of 
Father Richard, an experienced traveller, ‘“whose 
name,’ we are told, ‘‘was famous all over the 
Algerian desert.” VF ather Richard,” continues the 
writer just quoted, “‘succeeded so well in turning 
himself into an Arab, that if he travelled through 
the desert in a caravan he was never suspected of 
being a Frenchman. A tireless rider, whether on 
horseback or mehari, he could withstand all the 
fatigues and privations of desert life, and was looked 
upon by the nomads as one of themselves. ‘He is 
our Sultan,’ they used to say.” After many delays 
the party set out towards the end of December 1881, 
but three days later their guides returned to say the 
fathers had all been murdered by the Tuaregs. 

After this second misfortune it was deemed im- 
possible to make another attempt until 1894, when 
the French administration had made the Sahara 
safe for Europeans. But the founder himself did not 
live to see it. 


u.—In Equatorial Africa 


Stirring events, meanwhile, had been taking place 
in Central Equatorial Africa. The middle of the 
nineteenth century was the great age of its explora- 
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tion, whert travellers. like Burton and Speke, 
Livingstone’ and Stanley, and those who followed 
them as traders or soldiers, colonists or adminis- 
trators, opened up the central regions of the Dark 
Continent. Their exploits are an epic of the White 
Man’s spirit of daring and power of conquering 
nature. The sources of the Nile and rivers like the 
Congo and the Zambesi were explored; the great 
lakes of the central-east discovered; ways cut through 
vast primeval forests where curious races like the 
Pigmies dwelt; strange diseases defied and the way 
prepared for future settlers. 

Following in the wake of the pioneers the Great 
European Powers parcelled out vast territories 
between them and introduced the arts—and, alas, 
but too often the vices—of Western civilisation. 
But when the Great Powers from motives of com- 
merce, greed or science were engaged in raising the 
material status of the natives it became incumbent 
on the Catholic Church to provide for their spiritual 
welfare if they were not to be lost to her for ever 
through a godless materialism and the insidious 
advances of Islam. The field, moreover, was white 
for the harvest. The problem of the conversion of 
the negroes of Central Africa was very different 
from that of the Mohammedan north, and the 
prospect much more encouraging. They welcomed 
the missionary and were ready to learn the truth; 
they had none of the inveterate hatred of the Moslem 
races, nor were they for all their barbarism so 
perverted as to be impervious to the truth; and if 
the goodwill of a chief were gained a whole tribe 
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might be converted. A number of religious orders 
were already in the field to east’ and west, tilling 
enormous districts with the sweat of their brows; but 
who was there to take up the work so urgently 
needed in the interior that was now being opened 
up? Here was plainly the opportunity the White 
Fathers had long desired. Their founder, accord- 
ingly, applied to Rome, and Leo XIII, who had 
just succeeded Pope Pius IX, entrusted the regions 
near the lakes Tanganyika and Victoria Nyanza to 
them on 20th February, 1878. He further showed 
his approbation of Lavegerie’s zeal by creating him 
a Cardinal in 1881 and in 1884 Primate of Africa, 
as will be related later. 

Nine fathers with a lay brother immediately 
sailed for Zanzibar which they reached on 30th 
May, 1878. Failing to get a convoy they moved to 
the mainland and were successful in completing 
their arrangements by Trinity Sunday, June 16th. 
Everything had to be carried by porters: stuffs with 
trinkets and beads for barter; provisions if food ran _ 
short; tents with their equipment; money to meet 
the exorbitant demands of the chiefs through 
whose territories they would have to pass. Finally 
a band of native soldiers had to be hired to guard 
the caravan from robbers and keep the unruly 
porters in order. 

When all was ready the party started full of joy 
and hope, but soon innumerable difficulties beset 
their path. The porters began to lag or desert. 
Thieves visited the camp at night. The soldiers 
quarrelled with the porters. Fires broke out and 
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destroyed valuable goods.’ The stores of food grew 
scarce. The heat became intense, and one by one 
the missionaries fell victims to fever, described by 
Stanley in the following manner: ‘““The whole head 
is on fire; the temples throb incessantly. It seems 
that fiery pincers are tearing one to pieces, fire 
pouring through one’s veins. One is consumed with 
thirst. The hot air seems filled with horrors. . . I 
have lain for hours in the grip of this ghastly 
delirium, which is an agony of mind and body that 
nothing can alleviate.” 

Towards the middle of August the worst sufferer, 
Father Pascal, could proceed no farther, and on the 
19th he peacefully passed away. He was buried 
by his sorrowing companions in the stillness of the 
forest through which they were passing and in the 
dead of night for fear of arousing the superstitious 
terrors of the natives. How impressive the ceremony 
must have been in its stark simplicity, as they laid 
him to rest in the lonely African jungle far removed 
from his country, friends and associations! 

Resuming their march, the porters, a few days 
later, rebelled and ran away. A few were captured 
and others recruited from a neighbouring village, 
but soon a hundred and twenty again deserted! On 
goth August the camp was attacked by robbers. 
The position was now serious, for they were still 
sixty miles away from their destination and four of 
the fathers were delirious with fever. Fortunately, 
with the help of the Governor of the Sultan of 
Zanzibar, in whose territory they were, the caravan 
reached Tabora, their objective, at last on Ist 
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October. It had takem three months to cover 560 
miles; a journey that can now be accomplished by 
rail or car ina couple of days. : 

Tabora lies about midway between Lakes Victoria 
Nyanza and Tanganyika. A stronghold of Islam, 
it contains an important slave-market, and is also 
the centre of the lucrative trade in ivory. On 
arrival the fathers collapsed at last and all fell ill 
in turn from fever and dysentery, but without fatal 
results, and after a necessary rest they were prepared 
to take the road again. 

They now decided to divide their forces, four with 
the lay brother to go north to Nyanza, the other 
four west to Tanganyika. After a journey of fifty 
days, filled with experiences similar to those already 
encountered, Lake Victoria Nyanza was sighted on 
goth December, 1878, but the journey was still far 
from completed. The permission of the King of 
Uganda had to be obtained before they could settle 
in his kingdom. He was in Rubaga, his capital, to 
the north of the lake, and a perilous journey in a 
frail native boat had to be undertaken to gain his 
permission. It was not till the end of June that the 
intrepid band of missionaries reached their destina- 
tion at last and were able to begin their ministry in 
the promising field of Uganda, after a long and 
wearisome journey of fifteen months. The four 
left behind in Tabora, meanwhile, had been 
able to resume their march on 3rd December and 
reached Lake Tanganyika on 23rd January, 1879. 
The spiritual conquest of Central Africa had 


begun. 
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~The long journey was enc ed, but not so the trials 


of the fathers. These, on thé contrary, it may be 
said, were only beginning! ‘The Protestants had 
already obtained a footing in Uganda, and suc- 
ceeded in poisoning the minds of the king and his 
successor, Mwanga. Four times the fathers were 
exiled; many of their neophytes, as will be related 
later, were martyred; once they were imprisoned 
and when released were set adrift in a boat on the 
lake and were nigh being drowned; they witnessed 
a civil war between the Catholics and Protestants 
in which they nearly lost their lives; they were re- 
duced to destitution and many of their poor women 
and children died of hunger and the plague. 
Not till Great Britain took over the Protectorate of 
Uganda in 1894 and made restitution to the White 
Fathers for their lost property were they able to 
settle in peace; they in their turn agreeing to con- 
fide a portion of their territory to the fathers from 
Mill Hill as an earnest of their Joyalty and trust in 
the British Government. 

To describe in detail the history of the mission 
would be impossible, but mention at least must be 
made of the celebrated ‘‘Uganda Martyrs,” for 
their story is the chief glory of the Catholic Church 
in Central Africa. 

The king Mwanga had favoured the Catholics at 
the beginning of his reign, but feeling, after a time, 
their superior virtue a reproach to his many vices, 
his friendship turned to hatred. One of the Chris- 
tians, Joseph Mukasa, the master of the royal pages, 
was the first to feel the effect of his displeasure and 
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was put to death in 1884, “Ayear later all ie Clie 
tian pages at the Court, to the number of forty, were 
given the alternative of denying their faith or 
suffering death by torture. Young as they were, all 
without exception refused to apostatise. Bound 
together like bundles of firewood, they were slowly 
burnt alive. To increase their torments and induce 
them to surrender, the fires were lighted beneath 
their feet, but all remained firm in the confession of 
their faith and died without a murmur. Other 
victims of the royal fury followed soon after and 
gave an equally noble example of constancy. The 
case of the “Uganda Martyrs” was submitted to 
Rome in 1912 and they received the honours of 
beatification in 1920. 

Their death is one more testimony to the truth of 
Tertullian’s saying that “‘the blood of the martyrs is 
the seed of the Church,” for the growth of the Faith 
in Uganda has been phenomenal, and it is now 
universally acknowledged to be one of the most 
flourishing missions in the Church. 

The early history of the Tanganyika Mission is 
also a record of trials and adventures. The first 
party of White Fathers to arrive at the lake in the 
beginning of 1879, as we have seen, found the in- 
fluence of the Mohammedans too powerful to resist. 
They moved on, therefore, to the further shores of 
the lake where they founded two mission stations. 
Here they were joined by a second caravan of 
missionaries, which contained, moreover, the fam- 
ous Captain Joubert, a former captain of the Ponti- 


fical Zouaves, who was to prove shortly to be of 
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invaluable “use to.them.. ‘Two years later one of the 
missions was attacked by a hostile native tribe and 
in the fierce fighting that resulted a lay-brother and 
two of the fathers, rushing out to see what had hap- 
pened, were sttuck by arrows and died. A little 
later, again, a still more serious trial awaited the 
intrepid pioneers. 

A rumour had reached the Arabs that the slave- 
trade was about to be endangered on account of the 
agitation aroused against it in Europe through the 
representations of the missionaries, and they deter- 
mined to drive all white men from the land. Under 
the direction of a notorious slave-dealer known as 
“The Destroyer,” a fierce attack on the missions 
was organised. With the help of Captain Joubert, a 
determined resistance was made by negroes under 
his command, but after a time the missions were 
forced to retire to a fortified town on the lake. Here 
they were in danger, however, of being overwhelmed 
by superior numbers, when they were saved by 
what can only be ascribed to a distinct intervention 
of Providence. 

“The Destroyer” advanced from the land side 
with a force of a thousand men, and made arrange- 
ments for the arms and ammunition to be sent by 
night across the lake. Realising the imminent 
danger to which they were exposed, the Christians 
implored the aid of Our Lady of Perpetual Succour. 
The night was calm and tranquil, when suddenly 
a violent storm arose in which the boats, Jaden with 
the arms and ammunition, were dashed against the 
rocks where they sank with all on board. Deprived 
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of their weapons, the invading ‘forte. had no. other 
recourse but to retire. 2 pA i 

The situation, nevertheless, stil reinainat eritical 
and Captain Joubert appealed for help to the Anti- 
slavery Associations that were being formed in 
Europe. Reinforcements were sent out and after 
some heavy fighting the slave-dealers were finally 
driven from the land. 

In spite of all mishaps and trials, progress never- 
theless was steadily made, new territories explored, 
fresh stations established wherever a favourable 
prospect appeared, and the firm foundations laid 
for the great and flourishing missions of the present 
day. An idea of the progress made, and incidentally 
of the wonderful work of individual missionaries, 
may be gathered from the report of a veteran bishop 
of the White Fathers who has recently retired from 
active service in the field. 

When Bishop Streicher went to Uganda in the 
last decade of the nineteenth century, before, that 
is, the British Government had taken over the 
protectorate of the country, the Catholics numbered 
30,000. This number had risen, when he retired the 
other day, to 300,000, every one of whom he had himself 
confirmed. The latest reports from Ruanda (the 
district west of Lake Victoria N yanza) are still more 
surprising. A mass conversion is there taking place 
in which 26,000 negroes were received into the 
Church in the twelve months from June 1932 to 
June 1933, or three converts for every hour of the 


year! 
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 wi—Carthage 


In the north of Africa, meanwhile, events of a 
different character were taking place which cannot 
be overlooked, and with a brief description of them 
this sketch will be closed. 

As far back as 1839 a small chapel had been 
erected at Carthage, by permission of the Bey of 
Tunis, on the spot where Saint Louis IX of France 
had died. It had been allowed to fall into decay 
when an appeal was made to Archbishop Lavegerie 
to restore it in 1876. Norhing could have been more 
in accord with the patriotic and ardent tempera- 
ment of the Archbishop, and he threw himself into 
the enterprise with his accustomed ardour. But his 
vision went far beyond a desire to do honour to the 
saintly crusader; he envisaged the glorious prospect 
of a resurrection of the ancient church of Carthage 
that had once been so famous. With Papal appro- 
bation, and the support of the French Government, 
he began, in 1884, to build a cathedral worthy of 
such dreams. In the same year Leo XIII announced 
he was about to revive the ancient Church of Africa 
and appoint Cardinal Lavegerie first Archbishop 
of Carthage with the title of Primate of Africa. On 
15th May, 1890, the cathedral was solemnly conse- 
crated in the presence of the Cardinal and ten 
bishops and an immense concourse of people 
from all parts. 

The efforts of the Cardinal to revive the ancient 
glories of the African Church were ably seconded by 
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the society he had founded, and soon the instita- 
tions of the White Fathers were to be seen through- 
out the whole province of Tunisia. Cardinal 
Lavegerie was most particular that any archeo- — 
logical remains discovered should be carefully 
preserved, and directed that the site of ancient 
Carthage should be excavated under the charge of 
Father Delattre. The results far exceeded his 
anticipations. The discoveries of Father Delattre, 
who lived to witness the great Eucharistic Congress 
of 1930 held on the sites of the ancient basilica and 
amphitheatre disclosed by him, have enlarged our 
knowledge considerably of the arts and customs of 
Carthage and its once flourishing Christian Church. 
The nineteenth century was, par excellence, the age 
of archeological research in which the labours of 
students like Layard in Mesopotamia, Schliemann 
in Troy and Evans in Crete, unearthed the ruins of 
buried cities, deciphered the records of vanished 
empires, and enabled us to reconstruct the history 
of the past. Among the distinguished names that 
have made the discoveries of archeology available 
to us, the name of Father Delattre must be given 
an honourable place. 

The ever-active mind of the great Cardinal knew 
no rest and even while engaged on his great under- 
takings, a fresh activity claimed his attention. In 
1888 Pope Leo XIII had addressed a letter to the 
bishops of Brazil exhorting them to help to abolish 
the remnants of slavery; this was followed two years 
later by an encyclical appealing to the conscience 
of Christendom to assist in the final suppression of 
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the detestable slave-trade. ‘Cardinal Lavegerie was 
the first to respond to the pontifical call. In a 
vigorous campaign he succeeded, in spite of his 
advanced age, in impressing his views on the ‘‘Con- 
ference of Brussels” and the ‘‘Congress of Paris.” 
He spoke of the horrors of the slave-trade which still 
flourished in Africa for the benefit of Moslem 
countries after it had been abolished elsewhere; and 
he was largely instrumental, by the creation of anti- 
slavery associations, in finally destroying the pest. 

But it was his last effort; the strain had proved too 
great for his failing strength. He died on 26th 
November, 1892, and was buried in his cathedral at 
Carthage, where an elaborate monument in Moor- 
ish style marks his last resting-place. 

The Cardinal’s great works for the salvation of 
Africa were carefully fostered by his successors and 
have borne abundant fruit. The missions in Central 
Africa have progressed by leaps and bounds as we 
have seen, and it is no exaggeration to say that the 
great Eucharistic Congress of Carthage of 1930 was 
a personal triumph of the White Fathers; it could 
never have been held on African soil had they not, 
by years of patient toil, prepared the way by break- 
ing down the barriers between the Moslem and the 
Christian. 

While the whole Catholic world, at the summons 
of the Holy Father, gathered in person or in spirit 
to pay homage to their Eucharistic Lord on the 
spot where SS. Perpetua and Felicitas and a host 
of other martyrs had bled for their faith, all classes | 
of the population, Moslem and Jews, French 
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officials and Catholic laity, vied with each other 
to make the Congress a success, while the Bey of 
Tunis was especially conspicuous in his generous 
hospitality to the visitors. 

What testimony more eloquent could be desired 
to prove the success of the aim of the White Fathers 
to prepare the way, by patience and charity and the 
destruction of ancient prejudices, for the eventual 
conversion of the entire Muslim world? 


CHAPTER VI 
THE LAND OF THE WHITE MAN’S GRAVE 


Wuen Our Lord gave Saint Peter the final charge 
to feed His sheep, He added these mysterious words: 
“When thou wast younger, thou didst gird thyself, 
and didst walk where thou wouldst. But when thou 
shalt be old, thou shalt stretch forth thy hands, and 
another shall gird thee, and lead thee whither thou 
wouldst not.” How often do not these words seem 
to apply to our own lives also! How different is 
their end from their beginning! Saint Peter was of an 
impetuous disposition; his was a nature warm, 
ardent, generous: perhaps that was why Our Lord 
loved him so much. But He had to take him in hand. 
For all his generous impulses he was untrained to 
discipline; and in order to do the work for which he 
was destined it was necessary that Another should 
lead him not where he himself wished to go but 
where God willed. When we are young we are 
also often ardent, generous, warm; we give way 
to dreams of what our future shall be; how glorious, 
how golden it looks—in the future! But how often 
do not our lives turn out very different from what 
we expected; and when we look back on them in 
retrospect it is but too often with regret for oppor- 
tunities lost, faults made, resolutions unfulfilled. 
104 
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But God is good; and though He has probably ~~ - 


guided us in ways we could never have thought of, 
we see that it has been for the best, that the manner 
in which our lives have shaped is better than we 
could have devised for ourselves, that though our 
destinies have been very different from what we 
dreamt of in youth, God’s way was the best. 

If this thought is applicable to the lives of most 
of us, it seems particularly so to the career of Marion 
de Bresillac, whose life’s work is the subject of this 
present sketch. For when he started his career he 
could have little foreseen how it would end: when 
he first turned his attention to the foreign missions 
he dreamed of doing great things for Christ in the 
Far East, and that was how it began. He was 
destined, it seemed, for the Indian Mission, and 
when he set sail for Pondicherry in 1842 he expected 
to live and die in India, for when the French 
missionaries left home they did so for good, never 
intending to return save in the most exceptional 
circumstances. How then could he have foreseen 
that his life’s work in reality lay in a far different 
sphere—the fever-haunted swamps of the West 
Coast of Africa? 

Like so many other great religious leaders of the 
nineteenth century, he was born in the troublous 
times of the wars of Napoleon. He first saw the 
light in the year 1813 in the beautiful province of 
Languedoc. He came of an old and distinguished 
family. He was the eldest son of Count Gaston de 
Bresillac, one of the many émigré noblemen who 
had ventured to return to France during the period 
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2 when Napoleon was in power, but who, in conse- 


, quence of the loss of his earthly goods, was forced 
to work for his living as an engineer. The Count’s 
wife was one of those noble French women who have 
given so many-heroic sons and daughters to the 
Church. By her he had five children whom the 
Count was careful to bring up strictly, educating 
them himself; and under the influence of a refined 
and cultured home Marion grew up and soon 
displayed those traits for which he was to be dis- 
tinguished in life—deep spirituality, a refined and 
ardent temperament, a keen and sensitive nature. 
He early showed a vocation for the ecclesiastical 
state and was ordained on 22nd December, 1838, at 
the age of 25. 

The Church in France had suffered severely from 
the trials through which it had passed in the French 
Revolution; its personnel had been sadly depleted; 
suitable candidates for the higher positions open 
to the clergy were not too numerous. Marion de 
Bresillac might well seem to have an illustrious 
career before him that might lead him in time into 
the highest ranks of the episcopacy. It was a legiti- 
mate ambition to which his family could not be 
blamed for looking forward. But they were to be 
sadly disappointed. Within a couple of years he 
abandoned the brilliant prospects before him to 
adopt the humble life of a missionary overseas. 
What drew him to the foreign missions he could not 
tell; all he could say was that he could scarcely 
remember a time when he had not felt an attraction 
for them. To leave his beloved France, with all its 
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home ties and brilliant prospects, was a severe trial ame 


to his sensitive and loving nature. He was ardently © 
attached to his family and he had to face not only 
their disappointment but their opposition; his 
father’s in particular. For deeply religious as he 
was, the Count set his face resolutely against his 
son’s decision. It was only natural. The foreign 
missions were far away; travel and means of ex- 
change were not as easy in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century as they are to-day: the missionaries 
who went abroad did so never to return. Letters 
took ages to reach their destination: apart from the 
trials and dangers he would have to face, the depart- 
ing missionary was called upon in those days, as he 
need not do in these, to efface himself from all his 
old associations. He might be sick, in trouble, in 
danger, and his family never hear of it; he was as 
good as dead to them. And then, in de Bresillac’s 
case, there was France to be thought of, where the 
Church was recovering slowly from the shocks it 
had received, where the ranks of its clergy had been 
so depleted, where there was so much to be done, 
so much scope for one of his high character and 
outstanding abilities. 

But the call was too clear, too urgent to be refused, 
and though it almost broke his heart to leave his 
home, he applied to the seminary of the Missions 
Etrangéres in Paris for admission and was accepted. 
But he dared not trust himself to say good-bye to his 
family in person or brave again his father’s opposi- 
tion. Instead, he wrote a loving letter of farewell to 
each member of the family and left for Paris at an 
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early hour of the morning of and June, 1841, 
travelling the long distance from the South of 
France by diligence, as railways in those days were 
scarce. 

The Seminary in the Rue du Bac in Paris, where 
the postulants for the French missions of the Far 
East were educated, had a long and distinguished 
history behind it. It had been founded in the year 
1683 in the brilliant reign of the “Grande Mon- 
arque,” Louis Quatorze, for the express purpose of 
providing bishops and secular priests for China and 
the adjacent countries. The missions committed to 
its care were often extremely dangerous, and it 
counted a great roll of martyrs among its students. 
It still exists in its old quarters which have never 
been changed, and one of its most famous features 
is the “Chapel of the Martyrs,’ where many of the 
relics of its saints are preserved and where newly 
ordained missionaries are allowed to say Mass once 
before departure, with the chalice of the Blessed 
Dumoulin-Borie, martyred in Tonking in 1838. 

In all the intervening years between the seven- 
teenth century and the present day, it has never 
failed to supply the necessary recruits for its missions 
in spite of all the difficulties it has had to encounter 
and the storms through which it has passed. Never- 
theless, so greatly were its resources reduced in the 
middle of the nineteenth century that when the 
young Abbé Marion de Bresillac knocked at its 
door on the evening of 5th July, 1841—five weeks 
after he had left home—he found himself the only 
postulant! He was, however, only the more 
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heartily welcomed, and being shortly after joined By ~ 
others, he soon proved to the satisfaction of the author- 
ities his fitness for the vocation to which he aspired. 

At the beginning of the following year, accord- 
ingly, he was ordered to hold himself in readiness to 
go to India. He received the news with joy and 
prepared himself before departure by a careful 
retreat in which he wrote down certain resolutions 
by which he was determined to be guided. One 
only need be mentioned, for it was the rock on 
which his career was apparently to be wrecked: to 
employ all his energies towards the creation of a 
native clergy. 

He set sail on 12th April, 1842, for the long and 
weary journey round the Cape of Good Hope, 
reaching Pondicherry three months later, on 24th 
July. But before he left he had the consolation of 
receiving a letter from his father giving him his 
blessing and bidding him go wherever God had 
called him. 

There is no need to linger over the details of M. 
de Bresillac’s life in India which was to prove only 
an interlude to the real task to which he was called. 
But that he was recognised to be a man of excep- 
tional character is shown by the fact that within 
three years of his arrival in India he was elected 
Vicar-Apostolic of Coimbatore and consecrated 
Bishop of Pruse. 

But many difficulties beset his path. He had come 
to India, as we have seen, with the avowed object 
of working for the creation of a native clergy, but 
his good intentions met with strenuous opposition 
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if1 many quarters. This may seem strange to us now 
who know that the present policy of the Church in 
mission lands is above all to create a native clergy, 
who will be able to “carry on” if persecution drives 
the European missionary away, and even where 
possible a native episcopate, as Our Holy Father, 
Pope Pius XI, has so gloriously shown. But at the 
time of which we are speaking opinions differed on 
the subject, and many experienced missionaries 
considered it advisable to act with caution in a land 
saturated with centuries of paganism. M. de 
Bresillac’s ardent advocacy of the opposite policy 
was, therefore, resented and met with considerable 
opposition. Foiled of his desire to form a native 
clergy, and finding himself at Coimbatore deficient 
of missionaries and the pecuniary resources in- 
dispensable to his work, the conviction grew upon 
him that his life was being wasted and that he would 
be of more service to the Church in some other 
situation. Before the close of 1850 he had formed 
the resolution to resign his post and retire from the 
Society of the Missions Etrangeres, and, to the 
great regret of his superiors and many friends, he 
tendered his resignation. He quitted Coimbatore 
on 13th October, 1853, and travelling by Bombay 
and Suez reached Europe on 19th April of the 
following year. 

He had the consolation of meeting his old parents 
again, but otherwise he was disconsolate. His 
career had been wrecked while still young and what 
was he now to do? He was like a rudderless ship 
drifting he knew not whither. He was a missionary 
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at heart and he still desired as ardently as ever to 2 
“spend himself and be spent in the service of his 

fellow-men. But to whom could he attach himself 

and where could he go now that the door to India 

had been shut against him? In his dilemma he had 

recourse to prayer. 

He went into retreat at Versailles at the Capuchin 
friary where the novice Master, Pére Dominique, 
was well acquainted with the affairs of the foreign 
missionary field. He opened his heart to him and to 
the Father Guardian and told them all his desires. 
Gradually the thought of Africa seemed to enter his 
mind and take root there. He thought of offering 
himself for some mission in the interior of Africa, - 
or some abandoned spot where no missionary had 
yet been. 

It happened that about this time Pére Dominique 
went on some business of the Order to the South of 
France. He there met a merchant from Dahomey, a 
good and fervent Catholic, who told him of his 
desire to see a mission established in what was then 
one of the most powerful kingdoms on the West 
Coast of Africa. It had an evil fame, for Dahomey 
was noted for its sanguinary barbarity; but the king 
was favourable to the influence of France and would 
protect her missionaries. With the idea of Africa 
uppermost in his mind Mgr. de Bresillac intended to 
go to Rome and offer his services to the Holy See 
for any mission in the Dark Continent which might 
be desired. Pére Dominique advised him to see the 
merchant at Marseilles when en route for Rome and 


discuss the matter with him. 
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<The result was chat on arrival in the Eternal City, _ 
Mer. de Bresillac wrote a long appeal to the Counci a 
of Propaganda asking to be sent to Dahomey, 
preferably with a few. companion priests and lay 
brothers, who*he felt sure he could recruit for the 
purpose. It was the germ of the idea of the Society 
he was to found: the Lyons Society of Atrican Mis- 
sions. His appeal received a favourable response 
provided he could raise the necessary funds and 
ensure a regular supply of priests without which it 
would be futile to establish a mission. But Dahomey 
for the moment was prohibited as too barbarous to 
make it safe, and Sierra Leone instead was offered 
him and joyfully accepted. 

Armed with the approbation of the Holy See, 
Mgr. de Bresillac returned to France on roth April, 
1856, and set to work with unbounded energy. He 
preached far and wide and everywhere met with a 
cordial response. By the middle of the year he had 
collected sufficient funds and aspirants to purchase 
the house in Lyons which was to be the head- 
quarters of his Society. Before the end of October he 
had taken possession and the Lyons Society of 
African Missions was formally established. 

Among those who enlisted under his banner 
mention must be made of two who were invaluable 
to him. The first was the Abbé Papetard who had 
had a curious career. Born in 1808, he was five 
years older than his leader, and, nearing 50, was 
too old for active service in such a climate as the 
West Coast of Africa. But he had a particular flair 
for raising money by his eloquent preaching: a 
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Colonel, he had begun life by entering the Army, 
had taken part in the African wars, been promoted 
Captain in 1837, and decorated with the Legton of 
Honour on the field of battle. 

Like so many others in France at the time—the 
celebrated Charles de Foucauld is the best known— 
he was far from being a model Catholic. If not 
altogether an atheist, he was entirely indifferent to 
the claims of religion. For his mother’s sake, how- 
ever, who dreaded the dangers to which he was 
daily exposed, he consented to wear the miraculous 
medal of the Blessed Virgin. In one of the assaults 
of the siege of Constantine he was struck in the 
chest by a bullet. He fell under the shock but 
remained unhurt; to the astonishment of all the 
bullet was found to have pierced his uniform and 
lay embedded in the medal. The incident, never- 
theless, seemed to make no impression on his mind 
and in no way altered his mode of living. 

Returned to Europe after the campaign, he was 
sent to Paris and there one day passing the church 
of Our Lady of Victories he took refuge in the porch 
from the rain. Seeing a number of people entering 
he followed mechanically and heard a preacher 
recite a number of miraculous favours attributed . 
to the miraculous medal. The hearer thought 
within himself, “If the preacher only knew what 
had happened to me, he would think it more mar- 
vellous than anything he has told us yet.” Moved 
by a sudden impulse, he went into the sacristy after 
the service and showed the curé his battered medal. 
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The hour of grace had struck and he came out a 
changed man. 7 

He resigned his commission, entered a seminary, 
and «vas ordained priest in 1845. After a period of 
missionary life in North America, he had returned 
to France when he met Mgr. de Bresillac and 
immediately offered his services. For the remainder 
of his life he preached in many parts of Europe, 
raising funds for the Society, in which work he 
proved himself invaluable, and died at Nice in 1877. 

The second was destined to play an even more 
important réle in the new Society, of which indeed 
he is regarded as virtually the second founder. The 
Abbé Augustin Planque had long desired to devote 
his life to the foreign missions and had for that pur- 
pose applied for admittance to the Missions Etran- 
géres. But ill-health prevented the attainment of his 
desires. He still hoped, however, that if he could 
not go abroad he might yet be able to work at home 
for the cause he had at heart. He wrote to Mgr. de 
Bresillac, explaining the circumstances and offering 
his services. The Bishop at once recognised an ally, 
who would be invaluable for the necessary work in 
Europe while others were overseas. He accepted 
the offer joyfully, and to the wonderful collaboration 
of the two henceforth the ultimate success of the 
Society under Providence was due. For different in 
all other respects they were united heart and soul 
in their ardent devotion to a common cause. The 
one was a scion of the old nobility, elegant, cultured, 
refined, a son of the sunny South of France, with 
something of the poet about him, a little romantic 
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too like a knight-errant ready to go forth to the battle 
regardless of the cost; the other, a sturdy son of the 
soil, sprung from the sterner north, resolute, 
practical, endowed with an iron will; they worked 
henceforth like one in mind and heart and will. 
There are many instances of a like collaboration in 
the history of the Church, as the fruit of the divine 
charity that is her distinguishing mark; and the 
friendship of Mgr. de Bresillac with the Abbé 
Planque is a shining example of it. 

In two years time the Society was already in a 
position to take possession of the mission allotted 
to it. Mgr. de Bresillac was appointed by Pope 
Pius IX Vicar-Apostolic of Sierra Leone, and 
though he could not go there immediately himself, 
he sent his first contingent of two priests and one 
lay brother under M. Reymond whom he appointed 
his pro-vicar. The entire Society scarcely numbered 
two dozen souls, but the founder was anxious to 
make a start, confident that Providence would 
provide for the future. He conducted them to 
Marseilles and there saw them off on 4th November 
1858. 

His feelings at the time have been revealed to us 
in a little incident. The Bishop of Marseilles, Mgr. 
de Mazenod, himself the founder of a religious 
community destined to do a great work in the 
foreign missionary field, the Oblates of Mary 
Immaculate, gave a reception that same evening in 
- honour of Notre Dame de la Garde. Mgr. de Bresil- 
lac was among the guests but stood apart from the 
otherS, sad and isolated. One of the guests went up 
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to him and asked the cause of his sadness. ‘My 
children,” replied the bishop, “have gone and I 
remain behind.” | 

But it was not to be for long. After he had put 
certain urgent affairs of the Society in order he 
prepared to follow. Leaving the Abbé Planque in 
charge at Lyons and appointing him his successor 
in case of death, he embarked at Brest on the S.S. 
Danae, and began the voyage to the West Coast of 
Africa on 11th March, 1859, with a priest and lay 
brother as companions. On 14th May they sighted 
the mountains of Sierra Leone, entered the river 
towards midday and dropped anchor. They had 
reached their destination. 

Sierra Leone, which was already in the possession 
of the British, lies almost in the centre of the West 
Coast of Africa and of that part of it near the 
Equator which had gained, as we have seen, the 
dreaded title, from its malarial swamps and fever 
haunted shores, of the ““White Man’s Grave.” The 
fearful blackwater fever meant, at that date, cer- 
tain death, nor had science yet learnt how to cope 
with the fever-bearing mosquito. Fever had de- 
stroyed and scattered the original mission of the Holy 
Ghost fathers, the first in the field, who had a mis- 
sion in the same district of evil fame a little north 
of Sierra Leone, and now Mgr. de Bresillac’s little 
band was to learn by practical experience how 
truly the region deserved its gruesome title. 

At the time of the arrival of the ship, Sierra - 
Leone was experiencing a terrible epidemic of fever, 
the worst it had known for years. The Europe&ns in 
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the town were dying like flies, and the captain of the 
ship feared to allow his passengers to go ashore, 
feeling he would be responsible for their lives. ‘“‘I 
am. the Bishop of this place,” said Mer. de Brésillac 
and insisted on being allowed to land. 

The little band that awaited their Bishop’s 
arrival so eagerly had not yet been touched by the 
epidemic and they were full of joy. Plans for the 
future were eagerly discussed, and for the first few 
days all went as merrily as a marriage bell. But then 
with dramatic suddenness the blow fell. Within a 
fortnight of the arrival one of the fathers fell ill and 
died on 2nd June. He was followed to the grave by 
another, three days later. Of the two lay brothers 
one died, the other was sent home in an exhausted 
condition. On the 13th the priest who had accom- 
panied Mgr. de Bresillac died. Only the Bishop and 
M. Reymond, the first Superior of the mission, 
remained. 

Then these two also fell ill. Two friends of the 
French community in Freetown agreed to take the 
two priests into their houses in order that they might 
be separated and receive better attention. But all 
efforts to save them were of no avail. By the 
morning of the 25th it was evident Mgr. de Bresil- 
lac would not outlive the day. 

When he was assured of this the Bishop asked that 
M. Reymond, of whose critical condition he was 
unaware, might be brought to him; but the request 
was refused, and Mer. de Bresillac resigned himself 
meekly to die without the Sacraments. But later 
his host relented: was it right, he thought to himself, 
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to’ refuse a Catholic bishop the last consolations of 
religion if he can possibly have them? It was 
agreed to consult M. Reymond. “Take me to him at 
once®” was the-reply, and the two friends carried 
him to the Bishop’s bedside. There, supported by 
their kindly hosts, they each performed to the other 
the last rites for the dying, and parted to meet no 
more in this life. Mgr. de Bresillac died the same 
evening, 25th June, 1859, and M. Reymond three 
days later. 

The mission to Sierra Leone had been wiped out. 
There was no priest left to bury them, and the 
obsequies were temporarily performed by the 
Anglican bishop until the date, two years later, 
when they were carried out with the full Catholic 
ritual by one of Mgr. de Bresillac’s own spiritual 
sons. 

When the news reached Europe through the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, the consternation of the 
little community in Lyons, which scarce numbered 
more than a dozen souls, may be imagined. The 
Abbé Planque called them together and suggested 
the disbandment of the Society; but unanimously 
they agreed to “‘carry on,” and M. Planque was 
commissioned to go to Rome to seek the necessary 
authorisation from the Holy See. He met with a 
most cordial reception, and when Pope Pius IX 
learnt the resolve of the young Community he 
exclaimed: ‘‘Dio sia benedetto!””—‘‘God be praised.” 
He accorded the Abbé a private interview and 
affectionately affirmed: “The work will live; it will 
live.’ M. Planque was appointed first Superior- 
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General of the Society and returned to Lyons arméd 
with full authority to “‘carry on.” 

The burden imposed upon him was a heavy one, 
for it was obvious that the work undertaken by the 
Society was one of particular danger. He never 
faltered, however, but shouldered it bravely for 50 
years till he bore it to ultimate success. Effacing 
himself so completely that it is almost impossible to 
distinguish the man from his work, he trod the 
streets of Lyons begging for alms, or otherwise 
absorbed in his task, till he became an almost 
legendary figure; and ended each laborious day by 
saying the Stations of the Cross before he retired at 
a late hour to rest. 

So quickly did the Society develop under his able 
management that within a year it was ready to take 
the field again. 

Since Propaganda had refused to allow Mgr. de 
Bresillac to go to Dahomey, it had instituted further 
enquiries regarding it and had received reassuring 
reports. The climate, though bad, was at least free 
from the periodical epidemics which devasted 
Sierra Leone; the inhabitants, though barbarous, 
had always respected the lives of Europeans. With 
these assurances it withdrew its prohibition and a 
pontifical decree of the 8th August, 1860, elected a 
Vicariate-Apostolic for Dahomey under the care of 
the Lyons Society of African Missions. Three young 
priests, MM. Borghero, Fernandez and Edde, with 
the first-named as leader, were immediately des- 
patched, embarking from Toulon on 3rd January, 
1861. 
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‘Owing to the friendly relations that existed 
between France and Dahomey, the missionaries 
were fortunate in travelling under the protection 
of the French Government in a man-of-war; when 
they arrived, therefore, at their port of destination, 
Ouidah, on 18th April, they appeared with all the 
prestige of semi-official persons, were received with 
demonstrations of joy and honour, and the Governor 
of Ouidah gave them an old dismantled fortress, 
belonging to the king, for their residence. 

The fortress had been built by the Portuguese and 
contained a chapel where the small Catholic 
Community of liberated slaves and a few others met 
periodically for prayers. Traces of Christianity 
planted in the district by former missionaries still 
lingered, and it was in the fort that the ““God of the 


Whites”? was said to reside. The chapel was regarded. 


as the abode of the ‘‘Great God of the Christians,” 
to whom the natives paid homage, and the king 
even sent presents to the “Supreme Deity.” When 
the missionaries were installed ancient customs 
almost entirely abandoned were revived and pagans 
came to the principal gate with calabashes of palm- 
oil ‘‘to burn in honour of the Divinity of the Whites.” 

A good start was made, but the missionaries were 
under no delusions as to the difficulty of the task 
before them. The terrible climate had already 
taken a toll of their numbers, and Father Edde 
died before reaching Ouidah; nor was it long before 
the two survivors were both laid low for a time with 
fever which hampered them in their work though 
it could not destroy their courage. But more 
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“CHRIST DIED FOR ALL” 


The maddest little ragamuffins grow sober at the story of the Cross. The 
photograph shows a priest of the African Missionaries of Cork rehearsing the 
ancient drama to a group of boys at Lagos, Nigeria, British West Africa. 
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. 
serious still was the evil reputation of the country. 


“The word Dahomey,” says a writer of a somewhat 

r date, “reeked of nothing but blood; it was 
syncnymous with unprecedented ferocity, of* un- 
imaginable savagery. It evoked the most terrifying 
visions of incredible hecatombs and ritual feasts 
consecrated by the slaughter of innumerable vic- 
tims massacred amid the frenzied cries of a delirious 
population . . . wretches hurled from the tops of 
walls, pinned to baskets from which only the heads 
emerged that they might fall under swords red to 
the hilt . . . human cattle pierced by lances, mangled 
by knives, beaten to death by maces. . . long lines of 
stakes along the frontiers on which human bodies 
were impaled.” The whole coast of Guinea, more- 
over, of which Dahomey was a part, had been for 
centuries the centre of the detestable slave-trade 
that had transported its thousands of miserable 
victims—it has been estimated at the rate of 100,000 
a year—to Cuba, South America and the United 
States: a trade which could not but further degrade 
the people addicted to it. 

There could be little hope of winning such a 
nation to the gentler habits of Christian civilisation 
except by slow degrees; but with the good beginning 
made Father Borghero hastened to consolidate his 
position; he gained the goodwill of the sovereign, 
who promised his protection so that the missionaries’ 
lives were safe, and then set to work with the two 
indispensable necessities for a new mission: the 
school and the dispensary. 

They began with 40 boys; before the year was out 
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the number had risen to 150. An orphanage was 
added for the sons of rescued slaves. All was of the 
simplest; the teaching rudimentary: reading, wa 
ing,-arithmetic, catechism, above all manual la‘sour. 
Work on the soil was indispensable to procure the 
necessities of life; but the missionaries had another 
reason also—to teach the natives the dignity of 
labour. Work was despised and relegated to slaves. 
The missionaries, free men and ranking as chiefs, did 
not hesitate to put their hands to manual tasks, to 
build up the walls of their dismantled dwelling, till 
the soil and sow the maize. A farm was started and 
prospered; soon there was a carpenter’s shop and 
a smithy for timber and iron work. The dispensary 
made a great impression and was filled with clients. 
It is one of the surest ways, recommended by Our 
Lord’s own example, of reaching the heart and 
intellect of the ignorant and predisposing them to 
accept the message of the Faith. “The religion of 
which you are the ministers,” said a negro one day, 
‘must be a good one when it leads you to heal the 
Black. They tell me your God is a good God, and I 
now see He is.” By these means gradual progress 
was made and the ground prepared for the direct 
evangelisation of the people. As soon as the success 
of the mission seemed secure, Father Borghero looked 
abroad for other fields to conquer and by making 
a voyage of exploration along the littoral established 
stations at Porto Novo and Lagos. M. Planque at 
Lyons, determined that the tragedy of Sierra Leone 
should not be repeated, was careful to send him 
einforcements as required and the supply of 
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recruits never failed, in spite of the heavy demands. 
As the newcomers aprived to fill the gaps left by 
death or disease, and to augment the numbers in 
the field, the sphere of the Society’s work was 
steadily enlarged until it embraced the whole vast 
extent of the Gulf of Guinea. The first comers had 
been neither massacred nor thrown into the sea; 
the Cross had been planted in the soil hitherto 
saturated with blood, and its evangelisation had 
been proved to be a not impossible task. The light 
of the Gospel had been spread abroad and began to 
produce the choicest fruits of Christian virtue. But 
the cost was immense and the strain imposed on 
those in Europe responsible for seeing that the 
reinforcements required abroad were always forth- 
coming called for a patience and fortitude scarcely 
less heroic than that demanded of the missionaries 
themselves. 

Of thirty-one missionaries sent out in the space of 
the first ten years, five had died at their posts and 
seven, including Father Borghero, returned to 
Europe irrevocably shattered in health. For the 
first thirty years the average of life on the mission 
was three years, and the age of the oldest missionary 
did not exceed forty. 

A little more than a decade after the start made 
at Dahomey, M. Planque sought aid from Ireland, 
with the result that a branch of the Society was there 
formed in 1874. Established at Blackrock Road, ~ 
- Cork, in 1879, it grew steadily until, in 1912, an 
Irish Province was formed with branch houses in 
Mayo, Galway and Newry and five missions in 
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Western Africa, and a mission to the Negroes of 
America in the diocese of Balleville, founded in5 
1g! 

Noble Christian women also, nurtured in se cul- 
ture of European civilisation, were not behindhand 
in sharing in the hardships and perils of the mission 
field. It was not long before M. Planque perceived 
the necessity of having a congregation of nuns for 
the special work of the African Missions. He wrote 
to the Cardinal Prefect of Propaganda for his 
approval and received the laconic reply: “You say 
you must have Sisters. Very well, make them.” 
And he did. 

In the May of 1876 a Novitiate for the “Sisters of 
Our Lady of the Apostles for the African Missions’’ 
was established at Lyons, and the first contingent for 
the coast of Guinea set out in 1882. Followed by 
others, the Sisters were soon to be found wherever 
the Fathers had been able to establish a permanent 
station. Schools and orphanages were opened and 
the native mind that had hitherto regarded women 
as little better than slaves taught the dignity of 
womanhood. The medical work also, especially 
among the women, was taken over. 

But the privations endured were often extreme, 
demanding a heroism no less remarkable than that 
of the missionaries. A glimpse of the sufferings of the 
nuns may be gathered from the description given 
n the letter of a religious. They suffered much, she 
wrote, from prickly-heat which came out in little - 
marks all over the body, burning and stinging like 
a veritable hair-shirt. The heat at night was in- 
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tense, the mosquitoes insufferable. Rats and gigantic 
lizards made hideous noises while monstrous bats 
flew in and out of the room. And then the cock- 
roaches and the spiders! They had three small 
rooms only, real gems of poverty. They sat for the 
most part on boxes, for chairs were few; without 
cupboards or wardrobes, all their provisions and 
medicines were exposed to view beside their beds. 
The second room served as refectory, hall and 
chapel; the third was the schoolroom where forty 
negro girls grilled together, all so alike that it was 
difficult to distinguish one from the other. The cook 
gave them ample opportunities to practise mortifi- 
cation. It is little wonder if many succumbed, and 
all, at one time or another, suffered from the terrible 
fever inseparable from life on the -fever-haunted 
coast. 

Nevertheless, they persevered and had their con- 
solation in the knowledge of good work done and the 
thousands sent to heaven by their labours. If 
conditions are better to-day; if the march of civilisa- 
tion and science has done much to ameliorate their 
lot and arrest disease; if life is more tolerable than 
it used to be, all the more cause have we to honour 
the heroic missionaries, men and women, of fifty 
years ago; for even to-day the terrible climate 
demands its toll of human flesh, and those who do 
not meet a premature death at their post but too 
often come home with their health broken and all 
their energy destroyed. 

But the sacrifices made are more than compensa- 
ted for by the results achieved. Whereas in 1860 
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Father Borghero’s report of the first mission in Da- 
homey was the modest one of 288 children and 31 
adult baptisms, to-day the Lyons Society of African 
Missions is spread over the whole vast area of the 
Gulf of Guinea from Liberia in the west to Nigeria in 
the east—1,500,000 miles in extent—comprised in 
a dozen vicariates with native Christians numbering 
three hundred thousand. Such is the fruit of 70 
years’ labours of the spiritual sons and daughters 
of Mgr. de Bresillac in the forbidding country that 
once bore the terrible name—so often proved true 
in their case—of the ‘‘White Man’s Grave.” 
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CHAPTER VII 
CARDINAL VAUGHAN: THE MISSIONARY 


Amonc the great founders of missionary societies in 
the nineteenth century Cardinal Herbert Vaughan 
holds a pre-eminent place. Not only did he create 
a great religious congregation that was destined to 
carry the Gospel to the ends of the earth, but he took 
away the reproach, by an almost superhuman act 
of daring, that England was doing nothing to 
evangelise the heathens under her rule. In the great 
religious revival that followed the revolutionary wars 
at the beginning of the century, an extraordinary 
number of religious congregations devoted solely to 
the cause of the foreign missions sprang into exis- 
tence on the Continent. The same period saw also 
a great expansion of the British Empire over almost 
all parts of the globe. Most of the nations thus 
brought under British rule were pagan to whom the 
White Man owed a duty to bring the light of the 
Gospel as well as the arts of civilisation. But how 
could England give them that which she did not 
herself possess—the Faith? How could the handful 
of English Catholics, slowly recovering after the 
Act of Emancipation from the Penal Laws, evan- 
_gelise them? The task was left of necessity to the 
Catholic nations—the Belgians, Italians, French. 
But were the English Catholics entirely relieved of 
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Sth: «esponsibility in the matter? Holy men on the 


Continent did not seem to think so. We find P 
Gregory XVI advising the establishment of a 
Missionary College for the British colonies almost 
as soon as the Act of Emancipation had been passed; 
and the Venerable Vincent Palotti told Cardinal 
Wiseman on a certain historic occasion that English 
Catholics owed a special duty to help the foreign 
missions “‘because there were more pagan nations 
under the British rule than under any other Power.” 
Had they not then something with which to re- 
proach themselves if they did nothing to help 
according to their means? It is to the credit of 
Cardinal Vaughan that he took away this reproach. 

By the establishment of his College at Mill Hill 
and St. Joseph’s Foreign Missionary Society, in spite 
of all obstacles, Cardinal Vaughan proved himself, 
apart from all his other achievements, a man of no 
ordinary stature. He was great even according to 
the standards of the world. Chivalrous, ardent, 
with something of the knight-errant about him, 
ready to break a lance in any spiritual adventure, 
with great intellectual gifts and strength of will, 
he had vision beyond most of his contemporaries 
and that commanding influence over men which 
betokens the born leader. ‘These are qualities of 
greatness in any man; but in Vaughan they were 
united to a simplicity of character, child-like faith 
in Providence and profound humility which sprang 
from the deep spirituality of his nature and enabled . 
him, triumphing over all difficulties, to accomplish 
the results he set out to achieve. 
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Herbert Ridin was bem at Dinas ba & aie 
15th April, 1832. He was the eldest of a family of © ~~ 


thirteen, all of whom except the youngest son were 
destined to serve God in the religious state; j.e., 
eight sons and four daughters. He came of an 
ancient and distinguished Herefordshire family that 
had never lost the faith through all the dark days of 
the Penal Laws, and though fines and impositions 
had greatly impoverished it, it still possessed a large 
property around Courtfield, the family mansion. 
His father, Colonel Vaughan, was, like his famous 
son, a man of somewhat remarkable character with 
a certain simple ruggedness that made him very 
lovable. His younger and somewhat precocious son, 
the future Jesuit Bernard Vaughan, has left certain 
stories about him which vividly portray his charac- 
ter to us. While riding with him on one occasion, 
Father Bernard relates, his father pointed out to 
him the large acres that had once belonged to the 
family. ‘‘When men took these away from us,” 
he said, ““God gave us large families instead.” On 
another occasion while sitting by the fireside he 
had cause to rebuke Bernard for some childish 
fault of self-indulgence. “But you,” the boy rather 
objected, “do not deny yourself smoking.” The 
old man looked at him for a moment in silence, then 
throwing his cigar into the fire muttered, ‘““One more 
bad habit overcome”; and was never seen to smoke 
again. 
_ The influence of such a man on his sons in teach- 
ing them discipline, self-restraint and uprightness 
of conduct can be easily imagined; but there was 
Im 
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at.other influence also at Courtfield more potent 
still in moulding their characters and instilling that 
love of religion which was afterwards to distinguish 
them. This was the mother, the true “Angel in the 
House,” as Coventry Patmore has depicted her to 
us. A convert shortly before her marriage, she had 
a convert’s fervour, and her religion, her biographer 
tells us, ‘‘coloured her whole outlook on life.”” She 
never ceased to infuse her own glowing spirit of 
devotion into the young hearts of her growing 
family, and Bernard Vaughan has told us “‘she made 
heaven seem more real than earth to us.”” She spent 
an hour each day before the Blessed Sacrament 
praying that God would take every one of her chil- 
dren to Himself in religion. 

But there was nothing forbidding about her; she 
was a woman of exceptional beauty and charm, and 
Herbert, who knew her best, loved her with a depth 
of affection that lasted him through life. Bernard 
was too young when she died to recollect her well, 
but when he endeavoured to collect details from 
his elder brother he could never succeed: her 
memory was too sacred a thing to be lightly talked 
about. 

Under such influences and the extreme simplicity 
of their home the young family rapidly grew up full 
of high spirits and fun. Herbert was the leader in 
all boyish games and early gave signs of that adven- 
turous spirit that was to characterise him through 
life. His father, proud of the handsome boy and | 
deeply attached to him, marked him out for a 
distinguished career in the Army from which he him- 
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self had been debarred. But after a severe interidv | 
struggle Herbert determined to forgo all his brilliant 
earthly prospects and become a priest. His mother 
was the first to whom he confided his intention, pot 
without some inward trepidation; but she only 
smiled when he told her. “I knew it, my dear,” she 
said. It was the first fruits of her prayers. But to the 
father it was a terrible blow. He was too good a 
Catholic to refuse his consent, but something of what 
he felt at the time may be gathered from his remark 


to a friend: “If Herbert goes, then all the others can 
go too.” 


He went to Rome for his studies, for Herbert 
Vaughan would be contented with nothing but the 
best, and where could that be found if not in Rome, 
the centre and fount of all spiritual life? He there 
had for a time as a fellow-lodger Aubrey de Vere, 
the Irish poet, who has left us some impressions of 
him. ‘‘When I first saw him,” he tells, struck by his 
personal beauty (at a later period Cardinal Vaughan 
was considered the handsomenst man in Victorian 
England), “I said to myself, if this young man is so 
beautiful, what must his sisters be?’ He told a 
friend: “‘he is as innocent as a child and sits up half 
the night reading Thomas Aquinas.” His studies, 
however, proved too great a strain on his health, 
which gave such cause for anxiety that his superiors 
hastened the day of his ordination for fear he might 
never live to be a priest. He was accordingly 
_ ordained at the early age of 22 on 28th of October, 
1854, and immediately returned to England. How 
strange are the vicissitudes of life! His ordination 
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‘was hastened that he might at least die a priest; he 
lived to the age of 71, passing away after a career of 
adventures and activities enough to fill the lives of 
half-a-dozen men. 

His exceptional talents were soon recognised, for 
we find him after his first year in England appointed 
Vice-President of Saint Edmund’s College. But he 
was not destined to stay there long, for a bold and 
adventurous design that had long been maturing in 
his mind now spurred him on in another direction. 
It was none other than to seek Cardinal Wiseman’s 
permission to allow him to found a Foreign 
Missionary College in England. 

The project might well have seemed a foolhardy 
one. England was only slowly recovering from the 
effects of the Penal Laws. Everything had to be 
begun from the beginning: churches, chapels, 
presbyteries, schools had all been taken away or 
destroyed; it was a long and arduous work to re- 
construct them: to rebuild once more in England 
all the various organisations requisite to the full life 
of the Catholic Church. And where was the money 
to come from or the men to fill the necessary 
appointments? The great families, “‘the old Catho- 
lics,” that had remained staunch to the Faith were 
reduced in numbers and greatly inpoverished; the 
majority of the faithful were miserably poor; the 
work of the Church in the British Isles could not be ~ 
carried on for years without help from abroad. Yet 
here was a young priest dreaming of founding a. 
religious Order for work not at home but abroad; 
not for the conversion of England, but of alien pagan 
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races; a work which would certainly require alist , 
incalculable resources in men and money. 

But Herbert Vaughan was not the man to be 
dismayed by difficulties, and with Providence, all 
things are possible. He resolved, therefore, after 
much thought and prayer, to seek the Cardinal’s 
approval. 

Instead of the rebuff he expected the approval of 
the great Cardinal was immediately and cordially 
given, and the reason was disclosed. 

Many years back when rector of the English 
College in Rome, Wiseman’s mind had been tor- 
mented by serious intellectual difficulties and he had 
gone to the Venerable Vincent Palotti, a Confessor 
esteemed for his great spiritual insight, for consulta- 
tion. The venerable confessor had told him in reply 
that he would never be freed from his difficulties 
until he had founded a college for the foreign mis- 
sions in England. Wiseman had never, through all 
the intervening years, forgotten the advice, and 
though it seemed impossible as ever of achievement, 
the thought of it was still ever in his mind. When, 
therefore, Vaughan came to him to ask permission 
to proceed with the very work he had so long desired 
to see accomplished, what could he do but see in the 
young priest’s action the hand of Providence and 
immediately give his consent? He recommended 
the project enthusiastically to his brother bishops 
and gave Vaughan the necessary authorisation to 
preach in order to raise the money he would require. 

To raise even a tenth of the amount he would need 
in England he knew was hopeless; Vaughan there- 
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fore turned his attention elsewhere, and determined 
to seek help from the rich and fervent Catholic 
lands of South America. He left Southampton on 
17th December, 1863,.for an adventurous journey 
that was to last two years. 

Though considered sufficiently commodious at 
the time, the S.S. Atrato was very different from the 
modern luxurious liners; it was an old paddle boat, 
for screw steamers had not yet come into general 
use. But Vaughan was not the man to pay much 
attention to physical discomforts. The idea of a 
begging tour, however, to one of his gentle birth 
and breeding was exquisite mental torture, and 
nothing but the thought of the end he had in view 
enabled him to endure it. What it cost him may be 
gathered from the first entry in his diary: “‘Had no 
courage to beg much on board.” But he persevered, 
and neither the exquisite torture nor mental strain, 
the discomforts of sea voyages nor the long and 
dangerous journeys on land, were able to shake his 
resolve. His ultimate success is eloquent proof of 
the two salient characteristics of his career—his 
unswerving devotion to the path of duty and his 
unfailing trust in Providence. 

His first halting place, fourteen days after he had 
left Southampton, was at Colan in the Isthmus of 
Panama, where the ship had to put in for repairs, 
having encountered a terrific storm in the Caribbean 
Sea in which it had lost a paddle-wheel. He stayed 
there a week. The place was suffering from a deadly . 
epidemic which was sweeping away the population. 
Nothing daunted, Father Vaughan seized the 
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opportunity, like another Saint Peter Claver, -fer 
the exercise of his apostolic zeal. He was in among © 
the negroes baptising children and administering 
the last consolations of religion to the dying. , He 
heard confessions in French, Spanish, German and 
English. The civil authorities became aware of his 
presence and warned him that it was against the 
laws of the land for priests to exercise their sacred 
ministry; he took no heed and was at last arrested. 
The British Consul fortunately intervened and 
secreting him on board a ship sent him off to San 
Francisco. 

Here he was in the midst of a Catholic population 
but still had to face opposition, this time from the 
ecclesiastical authorities. They told him plainly 
he was wasting his time and had better return to 
England. The Archbishop refused him licence to 
preach. Father Vaughan had recourse to prayer, 
placing the matter in the hands of St. Joseph. It 
is not known how the great Patriarch intervened, 
but the Archbishop changed his mind and allowed 
an appeal to be made in every church. The first 
produced £200, the second £250. 

When the month of May approached the zealous 
missioner appealed to Our Lady for a thousand 
pounds in order to found a bourse in her honour. 
Donations flowed in from the most unexpected 
sources, and before the month was over £1,000 was 
collected. Altogether he received in California from 
. Six to seven thousand pounds. 

He next went to Peru, a long and perilous journey 
through pirate-ridden seas, but reached Lima 
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without incident. Here again he encountered 
opposition, for after a few collections the Govern- 
ment passed a decree forbidding him to beg. It 
feared, his biographer tells us, he might exhaust the 
resources of the republic! Father Vaughan, undis- 
mayed as usual, called on the President who ex- 
cused himself for the law he had been made to sign. 
He gave the young missioner permission to beg in 
private, whereon his wife immediately gave 250 
dollars under her husband’s nose! 

Incursions were made into the interior often 
entailing no small measure of hardships; on one 
occasion we read of him starting at 2.30 a.m. to ride 
33 miles before breakfast. From Peru he went to 
Santiago; then using Valparaiso as a centre travelled 
from town to town and ranch to ranch. By most 
he was well received; 4 poor washerwoman whose 
house he visited gave him a fewscoppers with the 
words “‘God bless you, Father,” while the m2 next 
door gave him a thousand pounds. 

From Chili he passed to Rio de Janeiro, 33 days 
by sea. There in Brazil he was sickened one day by 
the sight in a slave market of a young woman being 
sold to the highest bidder. He spent three months 
in the country and collected sufficient to enable him 
to start on his great enterprise. Cardinal Wisemasi 
meanwhile had passed away and his successor, Arch- 
bishop Manning, recalled him home. He set sail 
from Saint Vincent and reached England at the end 
of July, 1865. 

In spite of disappointments and annoyances, of 
perils faced and obstacles overcome; of long and 
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tedious journeys with their attendant hardships; 
of the weariness of begging and the uncertainty of 
how he would be received, the journey had proved a 
wonderful success. His health appears to have im- 
proved by virtue of the very hardships he had en- 
dured, and he returned with £11,000 in cash and 
many promises of money to come. 

No time was lost by Father Vaughan on his 
return in seeking for a suitable freehold property on 
which to raise the college he proposed to build. He 
considered it best to be close to London, the centre 
of the Empire. Just such a house and site as he 
required, Holcombe House in Mill Hill, was 
recommended to him. Perceiving its suitability, he 
determined at once to buy it. But the land was not 
for sale and the lessee had no intention to quit. But 
Father Vaughan, with his implicit trust in Provi- 
dence, refused to be discouraged. Another site, 
however, though a smaller one, was at the same 
time recommended to him as less expensive and 
more suited to his immediate purposes. For a 
moment he hesitated. But having learnt from his 
cousin, the Bishop of Clifton, that there was in his 
diocese a nun known to have received remarkable 
answers to prayer, Father Vaughan asked the Bishop 
to request her to pray to know what he should do. 
The Bishop complied, and after asking the Sister to 
do so enquired if she had received an answer to 
her prayer. She smiled as she said: ‘‘An answer so 
clear it was as if someone had spoken in my ear. 
But for fear of forgetting it I wrote it down.” She 
handed the Bishop a paper on which was written: 
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‘Buy the larger piece of ground, for your work will 
take an extension of which at present you have no 
idea.”” Father Vaughan’s mind was at rest. 

The question now remained how to obtain pos- 
session of the louse and property that was not for 
sale. The lessee of Holcombe House was a Protes- 
tant who told Dr. Vaughan he would occupy the 
house till the last day of the lease rather than let it 
become a Catholic institution. He even gave his 
housekeeper orders that if Dr. Vaughan called he 
should be refused admittance. When he did so 
accordingly she said with evident regret she could 
not let him in. Then Dr. Vaughan had recourse to 
what might be termed a pious trick. He bought a 
small statue of Saint Joseph and wrapping it up 
carefully in a paper parcel again called at Holcombe 
House. When met with another refusal to be 
allowed in, he asked if he might leave the parcel he 
had with him for a little while while he went else- 
where. His request was granted, and he went away 
smiling. He had left Saint Joseph in charge as was 
his wont; it would be his business henceforth to obtain 
possession of Holcombe House. He had a number of 
Novenas also said for his intention and the day they 
ended he received an intimation that the owner had 
changed his mind and that “he might have the 
house any time he pleased.” 

He took immediate possession and finding the 
statue put away in a cupboard exclaimed: ““‘Now we 
must get Saint Joseph to furnish the house.” The 
statue now occupies a niche in one of the College 
corridors where it is an object of great veneration. 
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But now a new difficulty presented itself: a clause 
in the lease prohibited the use of the house for ' 
religious purposes. Vaughan then did what we 
have seen him do before—took no notice of the Jaw, 
persuaded he was doing the work of God. He 
opened the housé as a Foreign Missionary College 
on 1st March, 1866, with a single student and one 
professor—himself. He opened negotiations also 
for the purchase of the property which after many 
difficulties he acquired the following year. 

He had succeeded beyond anticipation in the first 
steps of his great enterprise, but days of difficulty 
and hardship were still before him. His great friend, 
Lady Herbert of Lea, visited him at Mill Hill and 
wrote: “I found that the only room which could be 
said to be furnished was the dining room, which he 
had turned into a chapel and put in it the portable 
Altar he had used during his begging tour in 
America. There were no beds—he and the student 
slept on some hay on the floor. I took the measure- 
ments of one room and undertook to furnish it. The 
strange thing was that, during the month, without 
any appeal from him, or any communication from 
me, all our mutual friends were moved to go down to 
Mill Hill and supply the most urgent needs. One 
gave beds; one lamps; one cups and saucers; one 
knives and forks; one plates, and so on.” 

The number of students increased, but there was 
little enough to feed them on, for all the available 
capital was required for the purchase of the house 
and property. The little community, therefore, had 
to live as frugally as possible. Fires were dispensed 
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with; ‘‘dry dishes” took. the place of cooked food. 
Dr. Vaughan earned a few shillings by buying fish 
in town and then hawking it from door to door. For 
purposes such as this he used a sort of private cart 
placarded on the back with the words, “Herbert 
Vaughan, Mill Hill,”’ to avoid paying for a licence. 
It is said that on one occasidn as he was about to 
drive through one of the gates that led to Hyde 
Park a policeman stopped him with the remark: 
‘“‘Coster-mongers are not allowed into the Park!” 
The little he could raise from his hawking went in 
food for his students, and the fish caught in the 
College pond was sold for the same purpose. 

But the work went forward steadily. At a great 
public meeting held in St. James’s Hall on 23rd of 
April, 1868, under Archbishop Manning, the 
Catholics of England were for the first time made to 
realise their grave responsibilities towards the 
heathen nations under the rule of the British Empire, 
and they generously resolved to support the new 
undertaking. That support has never since been 
wanting, and has enabled St. Joseph’s Foreign 
Missionary Society to advance and grow from the 
humble mustard seed of 1866 to the goodly tree 
we know to-day. 

The community steadily increasing, Holcombe 
House was found too small and it was resolved to 
build a more capacious edifice, worthy of the 
national institution Saint Joseph’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Society had become. Plans were submitted and . 
the first stone laid with unusual pomp and splen- 
dour on the Feast of SS. Peter and Paul, June 29th, 
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1869. Generous friends came forward to support 
the undertaking. Mrs. Ward contributed £2,000 
and £'500 was collected in Rome alone. The College 
was built to hold from 70 to 80 students, and opened 
free of debt on 1st March, 1871. | 

But it was essential that a fitting chapel should also 
be provided where the liturgical offices of the Church 
could be accurately carried out with all the beauty 
and dignity of Catholic ritual. Appeals were accord- 
ingly sent out and again met with a generous 
response. It was not long before the present chapel 
was completed and consecrated on Saint Joseph’s 
feast, 1873. ‘To crown the whole work, a central 
tower was erected on the summit of which was 
placed a gigantic statue 14 feet high of Saint 
Joseph as Patron of the Society and of the Universal 
Church, holding the Divine Child in his arms who 
shows His Sacred Heart to the world. 

While thus occupied with his beloved College, 
Dr. Vaughan had the satisfaction of realising the 
dream of his life, the actual missionary work for 
which his Society was founded. Appropriately 
enough, it began in that America for which he had 
never ceased to cherish a special affection. In 1871 
the first four missionaries left Mill Hill for a special 
mission to the negroes of North America. 

They received an enthusiastic reception, the 
coloured population being delighted to have ‘‘thei1 
own priests.” The mission thus started developed 
into an independent society known as the Josephite 
Missionaries, who work exclusively for the American 


Negroes. 
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© The next appeal came from India, where in 1875 
four more missionaries left Mill Hill for Madras, and 
from that date onward the Society has never ceased 
to extend. } 

But important as was the work he had undertaken, 
Dr. Vaughan was too great a man not to be wanted 
elsewhere as well, and in October, 1872, he was 
appointed Bishop of Salford, his life-long friend, 
Cardinal Manning, recommending him to his 
brother-bishops as “‘a man among men.” And later, 
on Cardinal Manning’s death, he was translated to 
the See of Westminster and created Cardinal by Pope 
Leo XIII on roth January, 1893. His life hence- 
forth was identified with the general Catholic life of 
England on which he made an indelible mark by 
the number of good works he either fostered or 
inaugurated. Many of these have become house- 
hold words, such as the Refuge Society and the 
Catholic Truth Society, while the great Cathedral 
of Westminster, of which he was the founder, has 
come to be regarded as almost a national monument. 
But with these we are not here concerned, but only 
with his character of missionary; and this the more 
readily because Cardinal Vaughan was first and 
foremost, heart and soul, a missionary. Great and 
multifarious as were his activities in Salford and 
Westminster, he never allowed them to interfere 
with his love of and solicitude for his beloved 
Society and College of Mill Hill. He was always 
tenderly watching over their expansion and develop- . 
ment, and whatever hours he could spare from his 
episcopal duties he spent within the walls of his 
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College. And there’at the end of his days he came 
to die. agi | 

It was on an early morning in March, 1903, the 
Feast of the Annunciation, that he left the Aych- ° 
bishop’s house at Westminster for the last time. Al- 
ways a man of prayer, he wished to spend his closing 
days in the quiet grounds of Mill Hill where he could 
meditate in peace and quiet far removed from the 
noise and din of the city. There, accordingly, he 
was to be seen in the warm days of May and June, 
wheeled about the College grounds in his bath- 
chair or sitting quietly beneath the Calvary where 
his worn-out body was soon to rest. 

Towards the end of June he was sinking fast, and 
on the 18th he made his Solemn Profession of Faith. 
The following day was the Feast of the Sacred Heart 
and the Cardinal felt that it would be his last. But 
eagerly as he looked forward to meeting Him Whom 
he had served so well, he was not to do so without a 
final temptation. In the morning his whole soul 
became clouded with a terrible doubt as to whether 
all his labours—and how many and fruitful they 
were!—had not been in vain; as to even whether 
there was any God or hereafter. He wrestled with 
the agony in prayer and God sent him comfort 
through his spiritual director, Father Considine, 
S.J., who visited him in the morning and spoke 
to him words that put his mind at ease. Henceforth 
his soul was at peace. 

_ As the dav wore on he requested that neither 
drugs nor stimulants should be given him to cloud 
his mind; he wished to die with full consciousness 
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‘and so go to meet his Judge. But the day was 
rapidly drawing to its close and still he lived. The 
students had long’since gone to rest; all was hushed 


and silent; only the nurse and one priest remained in 


his room with*him. But the dying man could not 
rest; he got up from his bed and sat in a chair. 
Suddenly at half past eleven he had a heart attack 
and the end had visibly come. Father Henry, his 
successor, was speedily sent for but arrived too late. 
Running along the corridors he passed a clock and 
noted the time—ten minutes to twelve. It was still 
the Feast of the Sacred Heart and Herbert Vaughan 
had gone to his reward. 

The great cathedral he had built at Westminster 
was nearing completion as far as the actual structure 
was concerned, and there, on 25th of June, the 
solemn obsequies for the Cardinal took place, the 
first of the great religious celebrations which have 
made the cathedral famous. The following day the 
body was brought back to Mill Hill to rest ina 
simple granite tomb at the foot of the Calvary Cross 
where he had so often meditated in life. A quiet and 
peaceful spot, it is still frequented by those who loved 
him in life, and there his spiritual sons, before they 
go abroad, kneel at their founder’s tomb to learn 
from the inspiration of his example his spirit of self- 
sacrifice and zeal, and pray that they may receive 
the grace and strength they will need for the trials 
of a missionary’s life. 

Before his death Cardinal Vaughan used to say . 


he would help his Society better in heaven than-he— 


could on earth. In 1904 it possessed four Colleges 
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at Paticroft, near Manchester, to assist the fathers at 
home and abroad, were established at Saint Mary’s 


Abbey, Mill Hilf. Five missions had been confided — 


to the Society in Madras, Uganda, New Zealand, 
the Punjab and Borneo: its personnel consisted of 
180 priests with eight lay-brothers, ministering to 
60,000 Christians. 

Thirty years later, in 1934, the Society possessed 
eleven Houses in Europe—three in the British Isles, 
the remainder abroad; while the parent College at 
Mill Hill has had to be extended to house 700 
students. 

The latest foundation is the handsome College of 
St. Joseph in Freshford, Co. Kilkenny, opened by 
the Bishop of Ossory in September, 1932, to house 
40 boys and further contribute to the Irish element 
in the Society which has always formed about a 
quarter of the whole. The Society is also now in 
charge of five more missions, particularly in Africa 
and the Philippines, while out of the large Arch- 
diocese of Madras the new diocese of Nellore was 
carved out in 1928 and handed over to the care of 
the Mill Hill fathers. In addition to the Missionary 
Sisters above mentioned, and the communities of 
native nuns formed in Africa and India, the total 
perseztiei of the Society now consists of more than 
five hundred priests and over a hundred lay-brothers, 
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h6& labour at home for the education of further 
apostles or minister abroad to over. half a million 


native Christians and Catechumens. 
Such a result abundantly verifies, does it not? 


the prediction of the great Cardinal. 


CHAPTER VIII 


AN APOSTLE OF THE LEPERS: 
FATHER DAMIEN OF MOLOKAI 


Far away in the Pacific Ocean is a whole world of 
tropical islands, rich in vegetation and famous for 
their beauty, that go by the name of Oceana. They 
are for the most past inhabited by native tribes dif- 
fering widely from one another and speaking in 
innumerable tongues. Of various shapes and dimen- 
sions, they cover a vast expanse of ocean, and are 
divided into several groups. Within the last century 
they have been parcelled out among the Great 
Powers—the English, French, Dutch and Americans 
—who have introduced the arts of civilisation among 
the hitherto barbarous natives. 

The northernmost group is known as the Sand- 
wich Islands of which Hawai is the largest. But the 
capital, Honolulu, is on the island of Oahi. Another 
island that will figure prominently in our story is 
Molokai. Hawai was the scene of the first labours 
of the heroic Belgian father, Joseph de Veuster, the 
subject of the present sketch, who has gone down to 
history as the famous Father Damien of Molokai, 
the great Apostle of the Lepers. 

' The Sandwich Islands, now under the dominion 
of the U.S.A., were first discovered by Captain Cook 
147 
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tin 1778. He found them inhabited by a race of 
uncivilised but simple barbarians, indolent, gentle, 
kind and hospitable. Protestant missionaries from 
America were the first to attempt to evangelise them 
and were fitmly established in the islands seven 
years before the arrival of the first Catholic mission- 
ary. They were successful in gaining influence over 
the king, with the result that when the first three 
Catholic priests, belonging to the Congregation of 
the Sacred Hearts of Jesus and Mary, known as the 
Picpus Fathers, arrived in 1827 and began to make 
converts a fierce persecution broke out. The poor 
native Catholics were imprisoned, tortured and 
forced to attend Protestant worship, while the priests 
were banished—sent adrift in an open boat. Twelve 
years later, in 1839, the French Government put an 
end to the persecution; fresh missionaries arrived 
and the Church began to make progress. The mission 
was confided to the Congregation of the Sacred 
Hearts of Jesus and Mary, and Mgr. Maigret, who 
had not been allowed to land in 1837, became first 
Vicar-Apostolic of the Sandwich Islands. It was 
under him that Father Damien began his great 
Apostolate of the Lepers. 

He, Father Damien, was born in 1840 at Treme- 
loo, a little Flemish village in the great plain of 
Flanders, six miles from Louvain. His family name 
was Joseph de Veuster. He was of humble birth, 
coming from the sturdy peasant stock that has given 
so many noble sons and daughters to the Church.. 
His father was a poor farmer and both his parents 
were deeply religious. Nurtured in the hard but 
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happy life of 4 typical Flemish farm, young Joseph 
grew rapidly into a singularly strong and healthy 
boy. He was the sixth child of his parents, who were 
careful to bring up their family in the firm and deep 
but simple faith of the Flemish people. His mother 
was accustomed “to read to her children in the long 
winter evenings, stories from the lives of the Saints, 
which so impressed their young minds that they not 
only learnt the wholesome lessons of self-restraint 
and mortification, but even endeavoured to imitate 
literally the example of the hermits of the desert. 
Thus we find them retiring on one occasion to a 
wood nearby where they intended to live in prayer 
and solitude with no intention of returning home 
for food or sleep! But a kindly neighbour passing 
by discovered them and sent them back to their 
anxious parents. On another occasion Joseph was 
sent to a neighbouring fair for a holiday; but instead 
of joining in the general fun he was found in the 
evening in a quiet corner of the village church, close 
to the Blessed Sacrament, where he had spent the 
whole day! 

There were other indications which seemed to fore- 
shadow the future saint who was to devote his life 
to the service of others, especially of the sick, the 
feeble and the poor. His friends were not the boys 
and girls of his own age so much as the sheep and 
animals of his grandfather’s farm, who called him 
“his little shepherd.” And we are told how once he 
spent the whole night doctoring the sick cow of a 
pose woman which had been condemned to be 
slaughtered. With the sturdy independence that 
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ckatacterised him through life, he dismissed the 
butcher and succeeded so well in his attentions to the 
sick animal that it was Completely cured. 

It is not surprising that Joseph should have 
detefmined, as he grew in years, to become a priest. 
But his parents demurred, deeply‘religious though 
they were. They had already given one son to the 
Church—the elder brother, Pamphili, who had 
joined the Picpus Fathers in Louvain. They not 
unreasonably thought they could not spare another: 
one, especially, so useful and capable as Joseph. For 
he, with his willing hands and cheery good-nature, 
was the soul and life of the farm. If anything was 
wanted to be done he was the one to do it; to look 
after the animals, fix up a gate, mend a lock. Every- 
thing interested him; he loved work and to make 
himself useful. But his favourite pastime was 
skating. ‘The winter months on the great level 
plain of Flanders are long and severe; and it is no 
uncommon thing for the rivers and canals to be 
frozen over. To skate upon them for miles was his 
delight. If ever a commission had to be carried 
out or a message sent, on went his skates and away 
he would fly over the ice, caring nothing for the 
keen east wind that whistled in his ears and made 
his young blood tingle. But for all his good humour 
and apparent contentment he never lost sight of his 
great resolution; and at last he gained his parents’ 
consent. 

They still kept him on the farm, however, on one 
pretext or another, until he himself settled the 
matter. His father had occasion once to take the 
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boy with him on some business to Louvain and left 
him with his brother, Pamphili, while the father was 
occupied with his affairs. Joseph promptly applied 
to enter the Congregation, which, as we have seen, 
was that of the Sacred Hearts of Jesus and Mary. 
His application wes favourably received, and when 
his father came to fetch him Joseph simply declared 
his intention to stay! So the father returned without 
him. But it must not be thought from this that 
Joseph was lacking in natural affection. He loved 
his family dearly if he loved God more; and his 
affection for the home of his childhood and its 
inmates only deepened with the passing of the years. 
He never failed to write regularly to his old parents, 
enquiring after each member of the family, and 
telling them everything he thought would interest 
them; and in giving him to God they soon found 
they had gained rather than lost a son. 

But owing to his elementary education which had 
not included Latin he was not admitted into the 
Congregation except as a lay-brother. He was 
perfectly content, and, having taken the name of 
Damien in religion, busied himself in the Com- 
munity as readily as he had done at home. His 
brother, Pamphili, often came to read to him while 
he was employed on some menial task, and would 
instruct him in the elements of Latin grammar. 
Damien had apparently a talent for languages and 
made such progress that his Superiors changed their 
minds regarding his future. He was told to prepare 
_ himself to study for the priesthood. He had gained 
his heart’s desire. 
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, Before his studies were completed, his brother was 
ordered to go to the mission in: the Sandwich 
Islands, which had been confided to the Picpus 
Fathers. But a few days before the date he was due 
to gail he fell il. Damien, with a sudden inspiration, 
volunteered to take his place. His application was 
accepted. He had only a couple of days in which to 
make his preparations and pay a hurried visit to his 
home to say good-bye. He started for his distant 
post in a sailing vessel round Cape Horn and after a 
long and tempestuous voyage of five months reached 
Honolulu on 19th March, the feast of his patron 
Saint Joseph, 1864. 

Three months after his arrival he was ordained 
priest and appointed to the large island of Hawai. 
He soon learnt the native dialect, was able in a 
very short time to preach and hear confessions, and 
speedily gained the affection of his flock. This is not 
surprising, for the natives were singularly gentle, 
tender-hearted and hospitable. They carried their 
social instincts indeed to extremes. Any passing 
stranger entering a native hut was immediately 
treated as one of the family, sharing the friendly 
pipe that was handed round from mouth to mouth, 
and his host’s mat at night. ‘They are ready,” 
wrote Damien, “‘to deny themselves even of necessi- 
ties to supply your every want’; nor did they mind 
exchanging clothes with one another, regardless of 
hygiene or infection! ‘I certainly love my savages,” 
wrote the young priest on another occasion, “who 
will soon be more civilised than.Europeans. They ~ 
know how to read and write, and are quite well 
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dressed on Sundays” : on other days they went half 
naked. Their habits were simple; “‘Our natives,” 
he writes, “‘use neither spoons nor forks, neither ' 
chairs nor tables. They eat with their fingers and 
sit on the ground on mats. It is the same in church. 
At first I made benches for them but they would not 
use them and I find it much more economical.” 

His parish gave him full scope for his love of work. 
“T ought to be proud of it,’”’ he writes, ‘‘for it is as 
large as that of Mechlin.” It was more than twenty 
leagues in extent and it took him a whole month 
to get round it on horse or mule. The reader will 
have guessed by this time that Father Damien was a 
handy man: a fact which had made him so useful at 
home, and here too he found opportunity for his 
talents. In four years he built four chapels, one a 
year, and repaired an old one, doing all the car- 
pentering, painting and decorating himself. And 
so well did he do his work, that when an earthquake 
or a hurricane, to which the islands are subject, 
destroyed the other buildings, his successfully with- 
. stood the shocks. 

In 1853 a great calamity befell the Sandwich 
Islands which was to change the whole tenor of 
Damien’s life. It was in that year that the dreaded 
scourge of leprosy was first introduced by foreigners. 
Among the other properties that add to its terrors, 
it is a particularly contagious disease, to which the 
extraordinary social habits of the Hawaian natives 
made them, once it was introduced, a ready prey. 
The malady speedily assumed such terrifying pro- 
portions that the Government became alarmed and 
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drastic measures were devised to combat it. The 
lepers were to be entirely segregated from the rest of 
the community. No exctptions on account of birth 
or social position were to be allowed. A hospital was 
first Built in a secluded spot hear Honolulu, but it 
was found inadequate and it was décided to form a 
colony reserved for the lepers alone. The desolate 
island of Molokai was chosen for the purpose. There 
a rising strip of ground on the northern side, 
bounded by the ocean on the one hand and by a 
precipitous cliff on the other, formed an ideal spot 
for this intention. In the centre of the rising ground 
was a hole, the crater of an extinct volcano, filled 
with brackish water, and on either side, at the 
distance of a couple of miles, were two native 
villages, Kalawao and Kalaupapa, where a few 
inhabitants eked out a meagre living. Kalaupapa 
alone was accessible from the sea and was visited 
once a week by a Government launch, which 
brought food, clothing and provisions to the island. 
Here the settlement was made and the unfortunate 
lepers, abandoned to their fate, were virtually 
imprisoned for the rest of their lives. 

No one suspected of the terrible disease was 
spared. Soldiers were sent out in all directions to 
secure their victims The better educated gave 
themselves up voluntarily, and one of these, a Mr. 
Rashdall, the son of an American by a native 
woman, was made the Governor of the settlement. 
An enlightened and cultured man, he and Father 
Damien lived on the best of terms. But the poor, 
tender-hearted, affectionate Hawaians were broken- 
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hearted at the prospect of being separated from tHeir 
families and friends; they hid those stricken with the 
disease where possible, and’ heart-rending scenes - 
were witnessed when their loved ones were torn from 
their grasp to be shipped away. Father Damien’s | 
fatherly heart was also torn at these spectacles of 
despair, the more so because he knew that not only 
were the wretched lepers going to a living death but 
would also be deprived of all spiritual consolations. 
Their lot was indeed a hard one. Apart from their 
forcible separation from those they loved and the 
terrible ravages of a painful disease, from which 
there was no hope of escape except through death, 
their place of exile itself was little better than a living 
hell! They were doomed to live huddled together, 
men, women and children, in miserable huts 
thatched with grass on the bare ground that gave 
them no shelter from the damp and cold to which 
they were particularly susceptible, with scanty 
clothing and insufficient food. The only water 
available for drinking and washing was of miserable 
quality and had to be brought from a distance. 
There were neither doctors nor nurses to attend the 
sick or dress their sores, and what purported to be a 
hospital was merely a long shed with none of the 
usual appliances or medical stores. When a leper 
died he was thrown into a hole and that was the 
end of him. The mortality was dreadful. Out of the 
2,000 lepers sent to Molokai between 1865 and 
1873, 800 only survived when Father Damien went 
' to live with them, Is it any wonder that the poor 
souls, losing all hope and only recently reclaimed 
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from barbarism, should have relapsed to their 
pagan practices? A horrible drink from the ki-root 
plant was concocted with terrible effects, while the 
time was spent in gambling and pagan dances in 
which all sense of decency was lost. The marvel is 
that any kept their faith; but theré was a half-ruined 
chapel, dedicated to Saint Philomena, to which the 
few Christians, some 200 in number, were wont to 
resort from time to time for prayer. A missionary 
was able occasionally to visit them to give them a 
retreat and enable them to approach the Sacraments, 
but this was entirely inadequate to their needs. 

Such was the condition of affairs when in 1873 
Father Damien had occasion to meet his Bishop, 
Mer. Maigret, with a number of young priests who 
had just arrived for the mission. In the course of a 
conversation the Bishop expressed his regret that he 
had no priest to spare for Molokai, nor did he feel 
justified in imposing such a post on anyone who did 
not volunteer for it. Father Damien thereupon at 
once volunteered; one of the newly-arrived, he said, 
could take his own district and leave him free to 
attend to the lepers. The Bishop accepted the offer, 
and that same day, without, we are told, ‘‘so much 
as a change of linen,” Father Damien embarked for 
his new and forbidding charge. 

No preparations, naturally, had been made for 
his arrival. The crowded huts of the lepers were 
unfit for him to lodge in, and he spent his first night 
under no better shelter than a large pandanus tree _ 
by the sea-shore. What, we may ask ourselves, must 
his feelings have been when he saw the-ship that 
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brought him sail away? What when he was jleft 
all alone as the night shades fell to say his prayers 
and sleep under the open’ sky to the sound of the 
waves beating a solemn rhythm on the shore? If 
there are to-day rows of neat and tidy whitewashed 
dwellings to gréet the visitor to Molokai and take 
away some of the horrors of the place, this is entirely 
due to Damien’s exertions; when he landed there 
was no such cheerful sight to welcome him. All was 
desolate in the extreme. And if to-day the mere 
sight of the lepers, though now well and comfortably 
housed, is enough to fill the visitor with disgust, who 
yet knows he will soon go away, what must it have 
been to poor Father Damien when the foulest 
conditions of living, with the utmost moral and 
physical depravity, accompanied the natural horrors 
of the disease? And this not for a few hours or days, 
but for the rest of his life! 

That he was not insensible to its horrors is evident 
from a letter written shortly after his arrival, where 
leprosy, he says, is apparantly incurable. “It seems 
to begin by a corruption of the blood. Discoloured 
patches appear on the skin, especially on the cheeks; 
and the parts affected lose their feeling. After a time 
this discoloration covers the whole body; then ulcers 
begin to form, chiefly at the extremities. The flesh 
is eaten away and gives out a fetid odour; even the 
breath of the lepers becomes so foul that the air 
around is poisoned by it. I have great difficulty in 
getting accustomed to such an atmosphere.” 

One Sunday/he felt so suffocated at Mass by the 
foul stenctrttiat he felt he would be obliged to leave 
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the, altar in order to breathe a little of the fresh air 
outside. He only succeeded in restraining himself 
by the thought of Martha’s words at the grave of 
Lazarus. In time he got over his repugnance, more 
or less, except when hearing the confessions of those 
nearing their end, when he had to stoop close down 
to hear their words. He had extreme difficulty also 
in administering Extreme Unction to those whose 
hands and feet had become mere strips of raw, 
disgusting wounds. It was in the performance of 
these two sublime acts of charity that he stood in the 
greatest danger of infection, and from which it is 
more than probable he himself eventually caught 
the disease. 

But Damien was not a man to be discouraged by 
either difficulties or dangers, and he immediately 
began his work among the poor outcasts with whom 
he had cast his lot. He would,shrink at nothing. 

It was essential the wretched creatures should 
regard him as one of themselves if his ministrations 
were to have any effect. Any sign of shrinking from 
them would be fatal. We have seen how the easy- 
going Hawaians’ whole idea of good-fellowship was 
living together in the closest intimacy even to the 
passing round of their pipe from mouth to mouth. 
Damien schooled himself to endure this and take a 
friendly whiff rather than appear aloof. He entered 
the lepers’ huts freely, dressed their sores, tended 
their wounds, played with the children. He was 
father, tutor, nurse, consoler to them, heard con- 
fessions, gave instruction, alleviated their physical 
and spiritual needs. The result was that‘nrthe-short 
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space of a few years, struggling alone at his Hercu- 
lean task of bringing consolation and hope whete 
before there was nothing but vice and despair, he 
achieved a complete two-fold reformation. He im- 
proved the cdnditions of living beyond recognition 
and utterly changed the spiritual aspect of the. 
colony. Whereas on his arrival there were only . 
about 200 Catholics and the rest were steeped in 
corruption, before many years were past the colony 
had become completely Catholic and a model of 
religious fervour. 

Two reforms were immediately required before 
any hope of betterment could be expected. They 
were the housing question and the water supply. 
Father Damien applied to the Government for wood 
and building materials, which were sent out at his 
request. He made good use of his skill at carpentry 
and, assisted by the boys he trained to work with 
him, constructed a number of solidly built cottages 
raised on trestles to keep out the damp. While those 
lepers who could afford it hired workmen to con- 
struct their cottages, for those who had no means 
Damien built them himself. It is estimated that in 
the midst of all his other multifarious labours he 
constructed no less than 600 admirable dwellings, 
large and small. He made search, at the same time, 
for a better supply of water. He was fortunate in 
finding a natural spring of excellent water at the 
end of the valley, sufficient for all wants and very 
different from the bad, brackish water hitherto 

‘ alone available. AAe again applied to the Govern- 


~ ment for y of pipes by means of which he 
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constructed an aqueduct which brought this clean 
ahd wholesome water to the very doors of the cot- 
tages, instead of its having to be fetched from a 
distance as heretofore. _ 

He next turned his attention to the’ urgent ques- 
tion of food and clothing. Both of these were sup- 
plied by the Government but in very meagre 
measure. Many of the lepers were half starved; 
many had not tasted milk for years. Their clothing 
was altogether insufficient to keep out the cold to 
which they were particularly susceptible. Damien 
never rested till these two scandals were removed; 
and if some of the Government officials, irritated at 
his persistent appeals, complained that he was a 
“good man but officious,” it was due to nothing 
but his officiousness that the necessary reforms were 
carried out. 

It was not till he had made his lepers sufficiently 
comfortable that he attended to his own wants. He 
then built a tiny cottage for himself where no leper 
was allowed to enter, but where he was attended by 
a native woman free from the complaint—which 
shows he would take no unnecessary risks. After his 
morning Mass, which was always followed by an 
instruction, he took his principal meal of rice, meat, 
coffee and a few biscuits. He then began his visits 
to the huts and to the hospital where he spent a 
large part of his time; in the evening he had his 
only other meal—supper, at which he ate whatever 
was over from dinner with a cup of tea. He spent 
the evening reading his breviary writing letters or * 
studying. He slept on the floor. ‘His~ecarly love of > 
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animals continued through life, and the care of his 
poultry-yard with gardening formed his favourite 
hobby. One of his biographers has given us a 
delightful glimpse of him in this respect. {His 
fowls,” we are tqld, “were particularly dear to him. 
He and they were like a happy family together. At 
his approach they would run towards him, clucking 
loudly and flapping their wings. So much were his 
feathered friends at home that they would feed from 
his hand, or perch on his shoulders and outstretched 
arms.” He kept his poultry, nevertheless, not for 
his own needs but to supply eggs for the sick. It is 
little wonder that he won the love and entire 
confidence of his flock, with whom he identified 
himself so completely that he would address them in 
his sermons as ‘‘We lepers” instead of the “My 
brethren” usual elsewhere. His ministrations were 
so successful that he had baptised over 200 lepers in 
a short time, many of whom died with the white 
robe of baptism upon them. The average number 
of deaths was one a day, and for those who were too 
destitute to defray the expenses of their burial he 
supplied the coffins himself. It was estimated that 
he made a thousand coffins with his own hands. 

When he had succeeded in improving the dwel- 
lings and water supply, Father Damien turned his 
attention to the hospital which was, as we have seen, 
in a deplorable condition. Being nothing but an 
empty shell with neitifer beds nor conveniences for 
the sick, it was a veritable place of despair for those 
in the last stages of the disease. That those who were 
taken there were under no delusions as to the fate 
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that awaited them is shown by the fact that they 
usually brought their coffins with them! Their 
sufferings were indescribable, and so touched Father 
Damien’s heart that he allowed himse!f no rest by 
day or night till he was able to secure some ameliora- 
tion of their lot. After ceaseless demands and re- 
monstrances to the Government he succeeded at 
last in obtaining the services of a resident doctor and 
the establishment of a dispensary. 

One of Father Damien’s few consolations was to 
go to Honolulu to see his bishop and fellow-priests 
with whom he was very popular. He would use these 
occasions to press forward his reforms at the Govern- 
ment offices. The segregation of the leper colony, 
however, was one of the Government’s most 
stringent rules, and he was bluntly told one day that 
he must discontinue his visits. ‘But,’ protested 
Father Damien, “I must see my Bishop.” Even this 
was denied him: henceforth he was to be as much 
a prisoner in Molokai as any of his lepers! He bowed 
to the inevitable with his usual resignation; must 
he not drink his chalice to its dregs? The Bishop 
compassionately endeavoured to visit his priest him- 
self by accompanying the Government launch that 
went to Kalaupapa with the weekly supplies. But 
the Captain would not allow him to land! Father 
Damien thereupon got his boys to row him out to 
the launch and standing in. the boat read out his 
confession in Latin to the Bishop over the water, 
receiving Mgr. Maigret’s absolution from the prow 
of the launch, while the passengers and crew looked 
on as interested spectators, Surely an unprece- 
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ly 
dented experience, remarks the writer above quoted, | 


even in the missionary annals of the Church? A 
year later, however, Father Damien was released 
from his virtfal imprisonment through the inter- 
vention of the French Consul. 

He was at this period in the best of health and 
prime of life, and has thus been described by one who 
visited the island. ‘“‘His dress was worn and faded; 
his hair tumbled like a schoolboy’s; his hands stained 
and hardened by toil. But the glow of health was 
in his face, the buoyancy of youth in his manner; 
while his ringing laugh, his ready sympathy, and 
his inspiring magnetism, told of one who in any 
sphere might do a noble work.” 

It was impossible that such remarkable reforms 
as Damien made should not attract widespread 
attention and arouse the sympathy of all men of 
goodwill for both the man and his work. Father 
Damien’s fame began to spread beyond Oceana to 
the U.S.A. and Europe. A letter of his appearing in 
the Annals of the Propagation of the Faith caused 
a sensation, and though it annoyed the writer, who 
had no desire for fame but only to live and die un- 
known, “‘his life hid with Christ in God,” it had a 
good effect because it aroused people to send him 
abundant alms. He was now able to give greater 
comforts to the poor and sick and to place—as one 
of his biographers tells us—‘“‘dainties in the mouths 
of those who had no longer hands to feed them- 
_selves.” Another consolation was given him a little 
later. For six years he had laboured all alone—from 
1873 to 1879—but in the latter year he was given an 
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assistant priest, who had moreover some knowledge 
of medicine. The great success of his spiritual 
labours necessitated this, for he had made the island 
almost entirely Catholic and had hed to build two 
new churches besides restoring that of Saint 
Philomena. Father Damien welcomed his assistant 
by building him a presbytery much finer than his 
own, for it was two storeys high and had a verandah. 

Nowhere did Father Damien’s success attract 
greater attention than in Protestant England. A 
sum of £2,000 was collected by an Anglican clergy- 
man and sent out to him. Later another English- 
man, Edward Clifford, visited him in Molokai, 
bringing with him a new cure for leprosy and a 
number of presents from his British admirers. Miss 
Enid Dinnis, the biographer above quoted, in a 
little C.T.S. pamphlet, has given us, from Clifford’s 
own account, a beautiful picture of his meeting with 
Father Damien. 

‘The visitor came loaded with gifts which were 
packed in a large case. The regular landing-place 
was at Kalaupapa, but the boat being unable to 
get ashore there, it made another attempt at Kala- 
wao. At the latter place Father Damien was stand- 
ing on the shore signalling a welcome to the visitor.” 
re was found impossible to land the case even there, 

o “the case was unpacked in the boat and the con- 
ane handed, piecemeal, across the waves. It was 
Christmas-time, and it was a regular Christmas 
stocking . . . pictures, a magic lantern and a musical-. 
box which played no less than forty tunes! Damien 
and his lepers, their poor marred faces glowing with 
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delight, collected their treasures and within half an 
hour Damien’s boys were being shown how to work 
the musical-box.” 

The visitor was conducted to the presbytery, which 
Damien had byilt where he found “a balcony 
shaded by honeysuckle and roses,” and where he 
found the priest to be “‘even a finer man than he 
had thought.” 

Clifford was an Anglican of the old school, but 
he accompanied Father Damien to church on 
Christmas morning where Mass was sung by the 
leper boys. He regretted his inability to follow the 
sermon as it was preached in the native tongue, but 
he gladly joined in the singing of the Adeste fidelis. 
Afterwards he sang some of his own hymns on the 
verandah of the presbytery, on which occasion he 
found Father Damien’s face ‘particularly sweet 
and tender.” 

If the admiration of the world had been aroused, 
its soul was stirred to its depths by the news that 
Father Damien had himself at last contracted the fell 
disease. By 1884 he began to suspect the worst when, 
amid other symptoms, his hair began to fall out. 
Then, one night he plunged his feet into scalding 
water without feeling the effect. The numbness of 
leprosy had set in. He was careful to keep the news 
from his aged mother, but it spread abroad and an 
account of it in a paper which came to her hand 
hastened her death. He worked on valiantly as long 
as his strength lasted, but there was really no longer 
any need: his life’s work had been completed, and 
the only thing that was lacking to complete his 
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crown had now been given him: that sacrifice of his’ 
own life which God demanded of him. His de- 
scription of himself with his congregation as “‘we 
lepers” had to be literally fulfilled. But otherwise he 
had accomplished his allotted task. The spiritual 
and moral, as well as the material, aspect of the 
colony had been completely transformed. He had 
now two priests and two lay brothers to help him; 
and three Franciscan nurses were on the way to 
work in the hospital. He could sing his “Nunc 
dimittis’ with an easy mind. 

Towards the end of March, 1889, he was at last 
put to bed; put there by his companions who found 
him lying on a wretched mattress without sheets. 
He who had slept all his life on the floor was given 
the luxury of a bed to die upon. One of the two 
priests who had come to assist him gave him Extreme 
Unction on 2nd April. This was a young Belgian 
compatriot, Father Conrardy, of whom we shall 
hear more in the next chapter. He asked Father 
Damien to leave him his mantle, like Elias, that 
he might inherit something of the greatness of its 
owner. Father Damien had never lost his cheerful- 
ness and was able to jest even in death. “‘What good 
would it do you?” he asked, “‘It is full of leprosy.” 

He would have liked to have seen his Bishop again, 
but if this was denied him he was full of joy to think 
he would be able to keep Easter in heaven. The end 
came on 15th April, when he passed away peacefully 
like one falling asleep. The biographer from whom 
so much has been quoted says that, when his 
attendants came to dress his body in his soutane, 
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y found that all traces of leprosy had left his face 
nat the wounds in his hands had completely dried. 

The news of Father Damien’s death sent a thrill 
throughout the whole of the civilised world, and 
men of all classes;and creeds were stirred to the 
depths of their hearts at the thought of how the 
poor and humble priest who had sacrificed his whole 
life to the lepers should himself have died a leper’s 
death. And nowhere, as before, was so profound a 
sensation caused than in England in spite of its 
Protestant prejudices. For once all rancorous con- 
troversy was hushed and men of all shades of 
opinion combined to render tribute to the martyr of 
charity. Meetings were held and a national com- 
mittee formed to give public expression of the 
general feeling. The Prince of Wales (afterwards 
King Edward VII) made a notable speech on the 
occasion of the principal meeting as a result of which 
it was decided to found a Damien Institute for the 
study of leprosy especially within the British Empire, 
and to erect a monument over the martyr’s grave 
at Molokai. A large granite cross was made to mark 
the spot where Damien sleeps his last sleep, with 
the words inscribed upon it: ‘Greater love than this 
no man hath than to give his life for his friend.” 

It is sad to record the existence of one dissentient 
voice amid the chorus of praise. A Presbyterian 
pastor of Honolulu, in reply to a friend’s enquiry, 
wrote a brief but calumnious letter which appeared 
in one of the Australian papers. The article hap- 
pened to fall into the hands of Robert Louis 
Stevenson—perhaps the most popular writer of the 
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day—who had gone to Oceana for his health. It 
aroused all the chivalry of his nature, and he pro- 
ceeded at once to castigate the unfortunate writer 
in a famous letter regarded as a ,nasterpiece of 
satirical invective. It is all the more telling because 
Stevenson was himself (if anything) a Presbyterian, 
and is careful to dwell on whatever defects he can dis- 
cern in Damien’s character rather than on his merits. 

But for Catholics it matters little what the verdict 
of the world may be, if the Church proclaims the 
heroic nature of his virtues. His cause has already 
gone forward to Rome. The Holy See has not yet 
spoken, but what Catholic is there that does not 
already feel assured that Damien of Molokai is 
numbered among the saints? 

His work, moreover, has not only been consoli- 
dated in Molokai, but has extended, through his 
influence, to the furthest parts of the earth. In 
Molokai itself the Government of the U.S.A. has 
made itself responsible for the material welfare of 
the colony, so that it is now a model of its kind; and 
with the neat and tidy houses and well-equipped 
hospital very different from its former condition. 
Towards the end of 1932 it was found advantageous 
to abandon the village of Kalawao, the old residence 
of Father Damien, and transfer the lepers, with the 
Bishop’s Home for Boys, to Kalaupapa. The latter 
village now contains the entire Leper Settlement of 
about 400 lepers, while another 200 are treated in 
Honolulu. Of the lepers in Kalaupapa, about half. 
are Catholic, and they have a resident priest with 
four lay-brothers and four Franciscan Sisters from 
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Syracuse, New York, :to look after them. Of the 
priest, Father Peter d’Orgeval, a war veteran, who 
came to Molokai in 1925,*fears were at one time 
entertained that he, too, had contracted the fell 
disease. After a careful examination, howevér, by 
the U.S. Leper Investigation Station in Honolulu, 
and treatment as a patient, he has been allowed to 
resume his spiritual ministrations. 

Regarding the present condition of the lepers, the 
Vicar-Apostolic of Hawai wrote in the March of the 
present year (1934): “‘Just before Christmas I, with 
three other priests, went over the Settlement. What 
impressed us most was not so much the hideousness 
of the bodies ravaged by the dread disease as the 
cheerfulness of soul of its victims. They all looked 
so happy and gay. This is due in great measure to 
the comfort they derive from their religion and the 
tendering care of their ministering angels—the 
Sisters of Saint Francis and the Brothers of the 
Sacred Hearts. 

The object of my visit was to bless the new chapel 
of the Sisters and say the first Mass in it. It would 
have done anyone’s heart good to see the fervour 
and enthusiasm of the lepers. Under the direction 
of Fr. d’Orgeval, they chanted the antiphons and 
responses of the Ritual for the blessing, and, during 
Mass, sang most beautiful hymns. They have 
wonderful voices, and love to make use of them 
especially in church.” 

Thus the seed sown by Father Damien, and for 
which he sacrificed his life, has borne abundant fruit 
and continues to do so to the present day. 
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CHAPTER IX . 


OTHER LABOURERS IN THE VINEYARD 


FATHER CONRARDY, whom we have seen attending 
the death-bed of Father Damien at Molokai, was a 
remarkable man. 

Like Damien, he came from Belgium and either 
finished his studies or was consecrated to the priest- 
hood at Liege. He first went to India where he 
served wiih the Fathers of the Missions Etrangéres 
in Pondicherry. It was there he first came into 
contact with leprosy and his interest was im- 
mediately aroused. But the lepers of India were 
well cared for by the British Government and did not 
give him sufficient scope for his zeal. When, there- 
fore, he heard that Damien was slowly dying in 
Molokai he hastened to attend him in his last days. 
It was he that administered Extreme Unction to the 
dying man, closed his eyes in death and carried on 
his work after him. 

Some years later Father Conrardy left Molokai 
for an Indian mission in North America. He was 
essentially a pioneer, a little bit eccentric, perhaps, 
certainly not a drudge to follow the beaten track of 
another man’s footsteps. So he left Molokai with 
its well-organised mission and hospital, and for 
twelve years laboured with restless energy among a 
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wandering Indian tribe. But the call of the lepérs 
still sounded in his ears and at last, though now an 
old man, he felt he could nbd longer resist it. In 


China there were lepers, thousands of them, and no © 


organisation there to help them. Clearly it was ‘the 
place for him; so he wrote to the Bishop of Canton 
and received in reply a hearty invitation to come to 
Southern China. 

He was now nearing sixty, an age when many a 
man is “put upon the shelf” and thinks his life’s 
work is done; but Father Conrardy felt he was only 
beginning fs. He had first, however, to obtain a 
medical degree for himself and raise sufficient 
money to found a leper asylum. He started to beg, 
in America and Europe, and to study medicine at 
the University of Michigan. In 1908 he set sail for 
China at the age of 65 with an M.D. degree and 
20,000 dollars. At San Francisco he was robbed of 
half the money, but his equanimity remained un- 
changed. ‘‘Head winds at the start’’ was all he said 
as he sailed away. 

At Canton he set to work without delay though 
many difficulties beset his path, difficulties enough 
to appal any ordinary man. He had, in the first 
place, to learn the language. It is no easy task to 
acquire a new tongue in middle, let alone old, age; 
and Father Conrardy was nearing the span of life 
allotted to man according to the Psalmist. And 
Chinese is the most difficult language in the world! 

_ His work was to be cast in a pagan city where the 
very idea of Christian charity was unknown. The 
lepers were outcasts with whom no one would deal; 
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every man’s hand was against them as theirs against 
every man. The idea that anyone could think of 
helping them gratis for love, the love of God, was 


_ simply inconceivable. All Europearis, moreover, 


were detested though they had to, be tolerated; they 
were to the Chinese the most hated of ‘‘foreign 
devils.” Then there was the native Government to 
be considered, a Government corrupt, suspicious, 
dilatory, slack. But Father Conrardy, like his great 
prototype in Molokai, was not a man to be daunted 
by the spectacle of difficulties or dangers. They 
seemed to act upon him as a stimulant rather than a 
deterrent. 

No one would help him, so he went out to seek 
for his patients himself. Lodged at the cathedral 
house of the Missions Etrangéres, he set out after 
breakfast, we are told by Bishop Walsh of Mary- 
knoll, “‘with a piece of bread and a hard-boiled 
egg in his pocket for lunch,” and went into the 
teeming, narrow streets of Canton; and when he 
found any lepers he gave them alms and dressed 
their sores. Strange conduct indeed it seemed to the 
curious (and callous) passers-by in the busy, 
tumultuous, tortuous streets of Canton. What could 
it mean? What was the aim of this curious old 
‘foreign devil’? was the natural question on every- 
one’s lips. No one understood it, least of all the poor, 
deformed lepers, derelicts of society, whom everyone 
else would shun. Outcasts, moreover, sunk into~ 
such depths of depravity as made their souls more . 
hideous even than their disgusting sores. 

All the great cities of China are built with four 
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* imposing gateways at the four points of the compass. 
It was at the East Gate of Canton the lepers mostly 
congregated, and here, therefore, Father Conrardy 
found his chief field of activity. So suspicious were 
the lepers of his intentions that they not ‘only 
repulsed and reviled him, but are even said to have 
contemplated taking his life; but, nothing daunted, 
the old man continued his bounties and muinistra- 
tions till at last their hatred turned to wonder and 
wonder to confidence. After a year thus spent in 
toilsome days of nursing, followed by nights of 
wrestling over the difficulties of a Chinese diction- 
ary, he had won the first step and become the recog- 
nised friend of the lepers. He now either bought 
or was given by the Government (which had come 
to regard his experiment with interest) the waste 
island of Sheklung on the East River, where he 
built a little house and persuaded 16 of his lepers to 
occupy it with him. 

He was now all alone with his lepers; the only 
European and the only sound man in the place. His 
patients, moreover, were all pagans steeped in their 
traditional vices and superstitions. Father Damien 
had a small nucleus of Christians at least to begin 
with! But Father Conrardy had no reason to 
complain. He had gained what he had long desired, 
the work on which his heart was set. With untiring 
energy he made himself all things to all men that 
he might gain all. He was their father, doctor, 
nurse and friend. He lived in the same house with 
them, utterly fearless as he washed and dressed their 
repulsive sores. He kept no servant, but did all his 
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coéking, washing, housekeeping himself. Soon, as“ 
the success of his experiment became evident, his 
little community increased till t numbered 60 souls. 


‘He had to build huts for the newcomers, but this 


did not a little to alleviate their lot,by giving them a 
new interest in life. The days spent formerly in 
idleness and vice were now turned to days filled 
with labour interesting and dignified. He built for 
them workshops for carpentry, sewing, weaving; 
for everything necessary for the supply of their 
wants. He divided the land out into lots for tillage; 
planted fruit and vegetable gardens. 

For six years he laboured all alone, and while he 
brought his poor derelicts a measure of happiness 
far beyond what they had ever dreamt of, he was 
himself rewarded by the complete reformation he 
effected in their morals. If he could not altogether 
cure them of their disease, he succeeded for the most 
part in completely curing their souls. He made con- 
verts of the greater number, and few died without 
receiving the grace of baptism at his hands. 

Shortly before the war he received a visitation 
from the pirates who infested the Southern China 
Seas and spread terror far and wide. Their nest has 
since been raided and the pest burnt out and de- 
stroyed; but in 1914 they were particularly daring in 
their exploits, not confining their attentions to the 
Chinese fishing junks alone but attacking the Euro- 
pean steamers that ply the coast between Hong Kong 
and Macao. And fearing neither God nor man they 
had swooped down on poor Father Conrardy’s leper 
colony. Pinning him to his bed with a pistol at his 
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forehead, they had stripped him naked and robbed 
him of all his goods. Left destitute after their . 
departure, he had been unable to leave the island, 
having literalfy, nothing wherewith to clothe him- 
self, until an English gentleman in Canton heard of 
his plight and sent him an old shooting suit. And 
thus garbed he had to come in to Hong Kong to 
refit! 

He died shortly after the war at the age of 73, 
after seven years of labour at Sheklung, in the 
French Hospital at Hong Kong, in greater comfort 
than he had been accustomed to in life; but, 

- true to his character, working to the end, with a 
crucifix in one hand and a Chinese dictionary in the 
other. 

Final success had come to him in the last year of 
his life. His extraordinary labours could not fail to 
attract attention and finally the admiration of those 
who at first were inclined to scoff or criticise. The 
Cantonese Government’s approval was gained, and 
it undertook to recognise Sheklung officially as the 
asylum for all the lepers of Kwantung. The pioneer 
was no longer needed! Father Conrardy could die in 
peace. He agreed to accept the lepers sent by the 
Board of Health if the Government would build the 
necessary wards, and pay five cents a day for the 
support of each individual. The permanency of the 
work was assured. The new buildings were erected 
and speedily filled. Women were taken in and 
placed in a separate building under the charge of 
Sisters of the Immaculate Conception from Canada. 
After Conrardy’s death Father Deswarri of the 
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Missions Etrangéres (now a Bishop) was placed in 


. Charge and the work organised in a thoroughly 


efficient manner. But some idea of what the good 
Father and Sisters have still to endure from the 
repulsive nature of the disease and its loathsome 
stench may be gauged by the statement of Father 
Deswarri that he always went to the confessional 
with the strongest of cigars to prevent himself from 
being sick. 

The wonderful work of spiritual reformation on 
the other hand that has been achieved among a 
class formerly given up to the vices of paganism in 
their most hideous forms is seen by another fact: 
the lepers on their own initiative have formed a Red 
Cross Society among themselves in order to relieve 
the Father and Sisters in charge of the most repul- 
sive cases! 

I have said, in the previous chapter, that the work 
of Father Damien has had its repercussions through- 
out the world. Little attention was paid to lepers 
when he went to Molokai in 1873; to-day institu- 
tions for them abound, civil and religious, while the 
Catholic Church is foremost in attending to the 
50,000,000 lepers that are still to be found in almost 
every quarter of the globe. As an instance of her 
regard for these afflicted ones may be quoted the 
work of the Franciscan Missionaries of Mary. This 
young and vigorous Congregation, true to the spirit 
of its patron, the gentle Saint of Assisi, has always 
made the nursing of lepers one of its principal aims. 
It now has no less than ten leper settlements in 
Ceylon, Burmah, China, Japan and Annam, besides 
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natives in many parts of Africa. 
Special care is devoted tq the children of lepers 


who are thus often spared the affliction of their— 


parents, whilt the general care of the patients has 
reduced the arfnual mortality, always excessive 
before the arrival of the Sisters, to seven or five per 
cent. While treatment naturally varies according 
to climate and place, it follows the general lines of 
the sympathetic treatment which wins the heart 
while it alleviates the body, “‘up-to-dateness”’ in the 
application of medicines and medical treatment, 
and of giving the patients pleasant surroundings 
with agreeable occupation. In Japan, for example, 
the national talent for art has been successfully 
exploited and the work of true native artists revealed 
‘in the paintings that adorn the infirmary and chapel 
at Biwasaki, while housework and gardening are 
almost universal favourites. An example of the 
moral influence effected may be seen in the leper 
settlement of Mandalay, typical of its kind. Since 
its foundation in 1892—the Sisters took charge in 
1898—2,000 lepers have died there, “‘all, with very 
few exceptions, in the best dispositions and re- 
generated by the waters of baptism.” 

A particularly interesting, because daring, ex- 
periment is the leper settlement of Mosimien, on the 
borders of Thibet. There at an altitude of over 
5,000 feet the Sisters have built an asylum in a 
situation savage and difficult of access. All the 
material had to be transported on the backs of mules 
from a distance of three days’ journey from Mosi- 
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mien over the paths that were scarcely traceablee 
and defiles often more than 10,000 feet in height. 

It was opened in April 1931 and now houses some 
“65, lepers. Two Franciscan Fathers* of the mission 
attend to the spiritual needs of the inmates, while a 
couple of Franciscan Brothers act as infirmarians, 
the Sisters having general charge of the settlement 
and special care of the women. 

Owing to the rigour of the climate it has not been 
found possible to build separate small habitations 
for the patients as elsewhere (in Ceylon, for example), 
but large “‘pavilions” have been constructed as 
easier to heat. 

Each leper has a small piece of ground to cultivate 
according to his taste and profit. The light work 
entailed acts as a moral tonic, and is necessary also 
in view of the difficulty of obtaining provisions in 
such high and inaccessible mountains. 

It is in such examples as these that we see how the 
work of the Church is ever being carried on un- 
deterred by the heat of tropic plains or cold of arctic 
regions and mountain heights. And if particular 
mention has here been made of Fathers Damien and 
Conrardy, and the Franciscan Missionaries of Mary, 
this is not because they stand alone, but only 
because they are typical of other heroic souls and 
saintly Congregations. For the Church is not con- 
fined to a few, either men or religious orders, but, 


* Since the above was written, news has been received from Rome, 
through the Fides Service, that the two Franciscans in charge of the Leper 
Asylum at Mosimien—Father Epiphanius Pegoraro and Brother Pascal 
Nadal—have been carried off by bandits and are still, apparently, held 
captive. 
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: CHAPTER X ~ 


HOW TO HELP 


Ir anything I have written in the foregoing pages 
should inspire my young readers with a desire to 
help the great cause of the Foreign Missions, they 
may ask themselves, how and in what way can they 
do so? 

The first and best way of all, of course, is to be- 
come a missionary when one grows up; for what 
vocation can be more sublime than to go forth from 
country and home at the call of Our Divine Master 
to spread the light of His Gospel to some poor people 
to whom it has not yet come? And the need of it is 
great. If the Church, especially in these latter days, 
has mobilised a vast and heroic army to conquer the 
world for Christ, the host of millions of pagans who 
still “‘sit in darkness and the shadow of death” is 
vaster still; so vast that it staggers the mind to think 
of it. The magnitude of the task is almost beyond 
imagination. Think, for example, of China alone 
with its 400,000,000 inhabitants of whom 3,000,000 
only are Christians. How can the handful of a few 
thousand priests, nuns and brothers, hope to convert 
so huge a number of souls? It would be best, perhaps, 
not to think of it at all in case the magnitude of the 
work before the Church should appal the imagina- 
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“tion, were it net for three considerations: first, ajat 
what is impossible to man is possible to God; second, 
it is the little meal that in.time leavens the whole 
lump; and.third, that every soul gained to Christ 
is a gain beyond price; that one soul saved is worth 
a life’s sacrifice.” 

The Church is crying out for missionary priests, 
brothers and sisters to-day as she never did before; 
for never before were the fields so “‘white to the 
harvest.” Many a bishop who has, perhaps, a 
diocese as large as France, cries out that he could 
save a whole nation if he only had the labourers; 
it is, nevertheless, a consolation to know that each 
of the labourers he has contributes to save the souls 
of hundreds who would otherwise never rejoice to 
see hereafter the ineffable sight of the Beatific Vision. 

The vocation for the foreign missions is, therefore, 
perhaps the sublimest to which a boy or girl can be 
called. And it is a mistake to think it an unhappy 
one. On the contrary, it is the happiest life on earth: 
a fact it would be well for parents to remember. 
Foreign missionaries are not cut off from the home 
ties in these days as they were of old. With the 
facilities of modern travel the world has become too 
small for that; and we are only at the beginning of 
the conquest of the air. A boy or girl, going abroad 
even to far-away Oceana or Japan, is not lost for 
ever to the family; the love of home is not lessened 
but deepened because more sanctified; the home- 
ties not loosened but drawn tighter still in the light 
of a higher love. 

When I said life in the foreign missions was not 
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,- aninhappy one, it was not because L was shutting 
my eyes to the sacrifices entailed (which are many 
and great), but of examples to the contrary I happen 


~ -to know. I was thinking in particular of the case of 


a nun well known in the mission field where she has 
laboured for forty years. I am* debarred from 
mentioning her name because she is still alive and 
as active as ever. When she was growing up, so the 
story goes, she had no desire whatsoever for the 
religious life; she thought she was too full of fun and’ 
gaiety for that! She loved society with its excite- 
ments, dances, races, tea-parties, etc. But she felt in 
the midst of it all a voice—‘“‘a still, small voice’’— 
telling her to become a nun. She resisted it; she 
flung herself more ardently than ever into her social 
distractions; for a year she fought against it. Then 
by chance she read an account of the creation of a 
new society of nuns, formed to help a religious 
congregation labouring in the mission field. “That 
is the life to which I am called,”’ she exclaimed, and 
joined it forthwith. And after forty years in a foreign 
land, filled with every kind of work, she is able to 
say that she has never known a moment of un- 
happiness or ennut. 

I cannot help also recording the story I read the 
other day of the nun whom readers of Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s celebrated Open Letter to the Rev. 
Doctor Hyde may remember as having been seen by 
the writer “‘weeping silently” as their boat neared 
Molokai. An American priest felt a great curiosity 
to know if the poor Sister had persevered in her self- 
imposed immolation in that desolate abode of 
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derelict bumdejeyso had the life been too grea@a . 

nightmare for fer, forcing her back from her living 
“chamber of horrors” to more pleasant surround- 
ings? So he took a trip to Molokai and called on the 
Sisters there.* He found them a singularly merry 
party, not at all Woebegone, engaged (if I remember 
aright) on some laundry work and laughing and 
chatting merrily over their task. They seemed very 
devoted to their Mother Superior, a big, buxom, 
jolly woman, the merriest of them all. The priest 
asked her if she could tell him whether the poor little 
nun mentioned by R.L.S. had been able to perse- 
vere. He was met by a burst of laughter from the 
sisters who pointed to their Mother Superior. She 
was the nun who had “‘wept silently.” 

Not many, however, are called to make the 
oblation of their lives in the religious state for the 
foreign missions. But ail are called, according to 
their means and opportunities, to help in this great 
cause. And even while still at school there are many 
ways—and how fruitful they are!—of doing so. 

And first and foremost let me mention that while 
our material help is asked for in the shape of contri- 
butions of money—even pocket money—and goods 
and even stamps; as work for the foreign missions is 
primarily a spiritual work, so is prayer (which is 
within everyone’s reach) the best of all ways to help. 
If, therefore, every boy and girl should do no more 
than say the prayer of Saint Francis Xavier for the 
heathen in his or her thanksgiving after Communion 
(to which a Plenary Indulgence is attached) an 
immense amount of help would be given. 
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"Holy aching is Sesitbuted: eng could ‘be 
‘more excellent for aroysing in girlhood a love of the 


poor heathen children who without this great 
Soaiety would die without baptisn? or grow up 
ignorant of their great destiny in life. Girls, I 
believe, are very fond of adopting little brown or 
black babies and endowing them with their own 
Christian names; but it is perhaps difficult for any- 
one who has not been abroad to realise vividly the 
wonderful good effected by our Sisters in pagan 
lands through the work of the “‘Sainte Enfance”’ or 
‘Holy Childhood.”” When I was first in China in 
pre-war days, I remember the Mother Superior of 
the Italian Convent in Hong Kong telling me how 
during the plague that raged there in the last years 
of the nineteenth century the Sisters never opened 
the convent doors in the early morning without 
finding abandoned babies on the steps. They were 
taken in and given the advantages of a good Catholic 
education which they would otherwise never have 
known; and also natural as well as spiritual happi- 
ness, for observers have often remarked upon the 
exuberant happiness of Catholic as against pagan 
children. It is shown in the very laughter of their 
eyes: baptised eyes; with so much more expression 
than the inscrutable, expressionless eyes of the poor 
unbaptised Chinese or Japanese. 

I remember once paying a visit to a little old- 
world Chinese town in the Province of Yunnan- 
Mengtsze, about two days’ journey by rail from 
Yunnan-foo. It was just like a little medieval, 
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s about the Sisters of the Child Jesus in the Calaba1 
wonderment to the tick-ti-tick-tick of the machine 
hem is now trying to discover how to make the noise. 
ynfided to the Missionaries of St. Patrick, a new society 
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been raised by the Holy See to the rank of Prefecture. 
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lated buildings one sees in the n Gack reeds” 
of the saidatiati of of Memling and other Primitives. 
It had beey visited by a party of bandits from _ 
neighbouring province of Kiangtsi, and wheng 
party arrived tht outskirts were a mass of burn a! 
blackened ruins. Yunnan enjoyed the reputation 
of being the most backward and anti-foreign 
province in China, and it was the custom at Meng- 
tsze, we were told, to throw unwanted new-born 
babies over the city walls at night to be devoured, 
while still alive, by dogs or jackals. I could not help 
thinking what an opening was here for a convent of 
the Sainte Enfance to take those babies and bring 
them up in a Catholic environment where their 
little bodies as well as their souls would be saved. 
It is the girl-babies that suffer because they are un- 
welcome; boys are what are looked for to carry 
on the family traditions of ancestor-worship. If is 
only! right and fitting then that the work of the 
“Holy Childhood” should be pre-eminently the 
care of our girls. 

Boys have little use for babies black or brown. But 
the Association for the Propagation of the Faith, the 
first of the Pontifical works for the foreign missions, 
is open to them. I would recommend them not only 
to join it but acquire the habit of reading about the | 
missions while they are still at school. It can be 
made a fascinating study that need not interfere 
with, but would admirably supplement, the school 
curriculum. For an enormous amount of useful 
knowledge—historical, geographical and otherwise 
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—can fe picked up by the intelligent reading, in , 


~ leisure hours, of the Annals of the Propagation of the 


Faith alone. But they should be read intelligently; 
that is, with pencil and paper in hand to take notes 
of teresting matter, and never without & map. 

I admit I would like to see largé, pictorial maps 


of our foreign missionary history adorning the 


corridors or bare spaces of school walls. They should 
be pictorial, like some of the maps shown in the 
Vatican Exhibition of 1925 and now housed in the 
Lateran museum; and not with too many particu- 
lars to confuse the eye. One map that was especially 
fascinating was the evangelisation of Europe in the 
Dark Ages; others that would convey a vivid idea of 
the heroic apostolic labours of the past would be the 
travels of the Mendicant Friars in the Middle Ages; 
how they accompanied the Conquistadores in the 
conquest of Latin America; the Jesuit Missions of 
India, China and Japan, when Vasco da Gama 
opened up the route to the Far East by the discovery 
of the way past the Cape of Good Hope. And to 
turn to the present day, there is the history, to be 
described pictorially on a map, of what the Church 
has done, and is doing, for the opening up of 
Equatorial Africa as briefly glanced at in some of the 
preceding chapters. 

Such studies for boys and the Holy Childhood for 
girls should only be stepping-stones to their joining 
the Association of the Propagation of the Faith when 
they leave school. They should join at once the 
circle attached to the parish they go to; and if there 
be no circle let them found one themselves. Let 


them be live members, passing the Angils rue and 
by talking to their friends arouse an interest in tHe 
missions. People soon get interested when they are , 
told things of which they had no previous concep=% 
tion. And doesnot think, dear boys and girls, v5 : 
are not doing muh by simply joining a ‘“‘circlé’ ; 
the parochial circles are the very mainstay, almost 
the life-blood, of the Association; the principal means 
under God by which the great Association for the 
Propagation of the Faith has fed the missionary 
fields with means and money for a hundred years. 
It was the great idea by which Pauline Jaricot was 
inspired to make the Association of which she was 
the foundress, humanly speaking, a success. 

The story is told that in the early days of the 
Association when she was collecting the sous of her 
father’s factory girls and wondering how to collect 
more, she was sitting one evening with her family 
somewhat apart while the others were playing 
cards. The idea suddenly occurred to her to collect 
money by means of circles of ten members each 
which could be linked up with other circles and all 
connected with a central district or diocesan circle. 
Fearing to forget the idea, she seized one of the 
playing cards and hastily jotted it down. The next 
day she took it to her confessor to ask his opinion. 
He immediately grasped its significance and said: 
*“This is nothing less than an inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost. You are much too stupid to have thought 
of it yourself!”’ 

The circles thus started at Lyons radiated out- 
wards until in time they reached the furthest parts 
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of ‘the Rarth’ and it has been the almost indefinitg 
multiplication of these ‘“‘circles” which has been, 
. under Providence, the main support of the foreign 


; «missions. For it is the sum-total of the small efforts 


Yrade by many people which in the end ensures the 
gréat result. 

In military campaigns praise is rightly bestowed 
on the soldier in the firing line, as the true hero of 
the battle. He bears the heat and burden of the 
day; he faces the dangers of the battlefield; the 
dreariness of life in the trenches. To him, more than 
any other, belongs the real credit of the victory. 

But be he ever so brave, he cannot win the battle 
unless he is supplied from behind with the food, the 
ammunition, the equipment, without which he 
cannot fight. These must come from his base, which 
in turn receives them from the home country. The 
workers at home, therefore, in the munition factories, 
supply-stores or Government offices, share in the 
victory though they may not receive the glory. In the 
late Great War every man and woman debarred 
from going to the front from reasons of age, health 
or other infirmity, endeavoured, nevertheless, to 
do his or her “bit” ; and it was the multiplication 
of these bits which finally led the Allied armies to 
victory. 

In the great campaign in which the Church is 
engaged against the powers of darkness to conquer 
the world for Christ, the missionary abroad is like 
the soldier in the firing line. It is he on whom the 
brunt of the battle falls. But he needs our help; the 
help of our prayers and our alms. All of us, there- 
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. fore, without exception—the ae as “well the. i 
clergy—are called upon to do our bit to ensure ‘the ” ae 
final victory. 
It is said that the Allied armies in the Great Wie 
could never ave won until they were placed uder 
’ the control of*one supreme commander—foch. 
Then they were led to victory. We Catholics have 
the happiness of being under the guidance of one 
supreme Commander-in-Chief, the successor of 
Saint Peter, who from his watch-tower in the Vati- 
can, knows exactly what is happening in every part 
of the far-flung battle-line. It is he who has sum- 
moned us all to enlist under his banner to fight the 
» forces of evil in the pagan nations of the world. And 
surely we should consider it an honour as well as 
a duty to follow his lead in helping the Church to 
gain in the greatest of all campaigns: the subjection 
of the whole wide world to the suzerainty of Christ 
the King? 
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